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T^AHEIM  PBEPABATOBY  INSTIT1TTE. 

I  JdAVO  riDTC  Oermen  Elndergenen,  EnxUsb  Primary 
UllUiUiaadOremBier  CvedcA  CoUcee  prepars- 
ttOB.  Cadet  CorpA  Mt  Lextneton  Aye..bet.l0th*4OthBte.  N.T 


PARK  PLAGE  SCHOOL,  Eimira,  n.  y. 

A  thoTOoidi  preparatory  aehool  for  girls.  Native  teachers 
far  ftench  and  Ctermaa.  1660  per  year.  For  clrcolar  address 
Rxv.  R.  S.  Orkkn,  D.D. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  fiimira.  n.  y. 

The  oldest  college  for  womra.  Classical  (A.B.),  Sclentlflc 
(B.8.),  Basic  (BoaB.)  and  Art.  For  catalogue  address 

Rev.  RCFUS  8.  Obekn,  D.D.,  PreeldenA 


Nbw  Tobk,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  Place  School 

Fob  Totmo  Ladus.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  lA 

CABOiAirx  A  Comstock,  President. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY,  ®*'iSa.gA  n.  y. 

Regular  graduating.  College  preparatory,  tmlversity  prepar¬ 
atory,  and  optional  couraes  for  yoong  women .  Forty-Orst  year. 
•B6.  CHARLES  f7iH>WD.  PAD..  President. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Boarding  and  Dat  School  tor  Girls. 
Primary,  preparatory  and  academic  departmentA 
Prepaiauan  for  College.  Special  conraeA 
Oct.  Sd.  ni-ns-n6-717  FUth  Avenne. 


OSSINING  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLH,  Slng-Slng-on-the- 
Hudson.  Steam  beat  and  other  modern  improve- 
aentA  One  hour  from  New  York.  PreMres  for  College, 
advanced  courses  in  Art  and  Mnsic.  Albert  Ross  Par¬ 
sons,  Musical  Director.  28tb  year  begins  Sept.  lA 

Miss  C.  C.  FULLER.  Principal. 


Rye  SEBHNARY,  rye,  NEW.YORK.-For  particu¬ 
lars  address  MRS.  a  J.  LIFE. 


The  Misses  Graham 


_ New  York. _ _ 

nrlHE  miwien  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIBLB, 

I  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

■  86th  and  86tb  StreetA  New  York 


New  Jersey. 


■  %#%#  U  A  I  I  BBIDGBTON, 

I  V  T  H  A  b  !■  new  JEB8EY. 

Home  and  CoUege-preparatory  School  for  Young  Ladlea  Cer- 
tiflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Bta  J.  Allxn  Maxwkll,  Principal. 


Lakewood  Heights  School 

FOB  BOYa 

Among  tk*  PI not. 

Preparee  for  College,  ScientlBc  School  or  BruineeA 

Jambb  W.  Morbt.  A.M.,  Principal, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HJT'.  CABBOLL  (Carroll  Co..  HIa)  has  a  Seminary. 
IvA  Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
yonng  women  of  superior  ability,  though  with  little 
money,  can  enioy  all  the  advanta^  of  students  with 
wealtn.  Send  for  free  “Oread”  and  get  particulars. 


Massachusetts. 


CARLETON  SCHOOL. 

FOR  YOUNG  Men  and  Bota  College  preparatory,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Sclentlflc.  Twelfth  year.  Fine  new  gymnasium  and 
scbool-roomA  Home  for  15  students.  $660  per  year.  Reop^s 
September  18. 1895.  I.  N.  CARLETON.  Ph.hT 


New  Ulnstrated  circular. 


Bradford,  Massachusetts. 


The  Berkshire  School  opens  Sept.  is.  Preparation 
for  any  college.  ExceUent  home.  $600.  Send  for  circular. 
Arthur  J.  Clough,  A.M.,  Priucipal,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


-5^  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  reopens  September  26tb.  Near¬ 
ness  to  New  Vote  ailOTds  special  advantage.  Certlflcate  ad¬ 
mits  to  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Baltimore  College.  Mnsic  and 
art.  Resident  native  French  and  Oernmn  teachera  Board¬ 
ing  pnpilA  $700. 


New  Jersey,  Nutl^. 

The  flisses  Tim  low, 

CLOVBRSiOE.  Home  school  for  girls  in  a  charming 
village  near  New  York.  Every  care  tAken  to  make  the 
home-life  happy.  Kindergarten ;  primary  and  college 
preparatory  departments.  Sj^ial  oourseA  if  desired. 
No  entrance  examinations.  Year  commences  Sept.  26, 
1885.  Address  Miss  B.  W.  TinLOW. 


DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  boys  backward  in  their 
studlea  Only  four  boarding  pupils.  Terms  $600.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Master. 


West  Jersey  Academy, 

BBIDOETON,  ir.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Bnsl- 
ness— A  Christian  Home  and  SchooL 
This  Academy,  founded  in  1862,  is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  heautltally  situated 
u  ith  large  and  beantlfol  gronnds  and  hoUdingA  flne  gymna 
■lam,  steam  heating,  and  every  snrrounding  reflned,  healthful 


DMUrunU  AUMJCMI.  tion  of  young  womsa. 
Buildings  nnsorpused  faroonifartandhiMklth.Twenly- 
fivs  acres— twelve  in  ETove  ;Uke  for  towing  and  skating. 
Clkwicil  and  ganenfoonne  of  stndy ;  also^jnepantoiy 
and  optionaL  Year  oommenoet  Sept.  11. 1886.  Apply  to 
IbBa  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  Principal,  Bradford,  Mass 


The  Leading  Consemtonr  of  Aiiieri^ 

Carl  Faeltem,  Director. 

Feandedia  1S58  by 

full  infot 


9^ 


(SHCcesson  to  the  Miosee  Oreen). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  fob  Gibls. 
Established  1816. 

Oct.  I,  at  new  location,  176  W.  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


New  York,  New  York,  21  East  74th  Street. 

The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Thorough,  graded  School  for  GirlA  Oct.  2.  Special  college 
pseparat^  clasA 


St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls. 

Thoroughly  graded  from  Primary  to  Collegiate.  Cer- 
tifioate  admits  to  colleges  for  women.  Elective  courses 
for  advanced  pupils  and  post-graduateA  Special  ar- 
langements  for  those  desirlDg  the  advantages  of  New 
Yon  city;  conoertA  lectnreA  art  galleriee,  etc.  Garden 
City,  Long  Island  (half  boor  from  New  York). 

Miss  ELIZABETH  L.  KOUES,  Principal. 


IQaa  S.  D.  Doremiu. 

BOARDING  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS  OCTOBER  8rd. 

786  Madison  Avenue.  New  York. 


II  Sixty-first  year  begins  Oct.  L 

jgjj.  Confers  LL.B.,  also  (for 
L£I^V  OCilOQl  iradnate  courses)  LL.M. 

AUSTIN  ABBOTT.  Dean  and  Senior  Professor. 
Address  tor  catalogUA  BEOISTRAB,  University,  Wasblng- 
tsn  Square,  EasLor 

l^eaeor  L  F.  RUSSELL. 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  GrinneU’s 

S2  East  54th  St. — Primary  Academic,  and  CoUege-Prepant- 
tory  DepartmentA  Oct.  A  Kindergarten,  Oct.  14. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  Classical,  Latin,  Sclentlflc,  Science,  Belles-LettreA 
Archltectoral,  Painting,  Music,  Medical  and  Law  Courses  of 
most  thorough  Instruction.  Beautiful  location  and  equally 
healthful  and  moral.  Only  4  deaths  In  26  years  and  never  a 
fatal  accldeuA  Buildings  elegant.  Library  47,000  vote.,  Obaer- 
atary.  Maaeanu,  LaboratorleA  and  Oymnaslam  fnlly  equipped. 
TO  Professors  and  InstructorA  Expenaes  very  moderate.  Mnd 
for  oatalogue.  jambs  R.  Day,  Chancellor. 


North  Carolina 


I  TOO  BINGHAM  SCHOOL 

I  I  JO.  KstabllBhed  In  1798.  11 
103d  Year  begins  l| 

1895.  n 

Officer  detailed.  A* 

BfaJ.  B.  BINGHAM,  Sup 


^  cn  Prospectus 

F5£»^''‘’^Feavk  W.  Hale,  General  ManEgUA 


Connecticut. 

A  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  Circulars,  address  Miss  Low  or  Miss  Heywood. 


Virginia. 


ViBOiNiA,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  ^y.Boardlng  and  CoUegs 

’  P^repnratory  School.  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tu.ebton. 


Theological  Seminaries. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 
700  Park  Avenue. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.  2Sth,  1896. 

The  Faculty  will  receive  applicants  for  admission  in 
the  President's  room  at  9.90  a.m. 

Rooms  will  by  drawn  at  2  p.m. 

Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  will  deliver  the  opening 
addreM,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday.  8ept.26tb,  at  4  p.m. 

Students  are  eamesily  requested  to  be  present  at  the 
opening,  sending  their  luggage  te  No.  60  E.  70th  St. 


Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  famous  school  will  be  reopened  as  a  Boarding 
School  on  September  26th,  1896,  and  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Mary  Alice  Knox.  B.A..  for  the  past  ten 
yean  Profeseor  in  Welleeley  CollegA  All  inquiries 
should  be  addreesed  to 

MISS  MABY  ALICB  KNOX, 

Kusma  Willard  SchooL  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Lyndon  BaU  School. 

For YounELadies.  46Ui Year.  CbUege preparation. 
Samuel  WELLS  Buck,  AJL,  Poughkeepsin,  N.  Y. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

TSI  Madlsoa  Avonae,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

78th  school  year  begins  Sspt.  2&th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sic  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equipped  Oymnaainm. 
Primary  dspartment  under  careful  instrnction. 

HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
Three  hoys  fitted  at  thla  cohool  now  on  Honor  Roll  in 
their  respective  dasaeu  at  PrinefsUm. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Distbict  or  Columbia,  Wuhlngten,  1118  Thirteenth  St. 
Howard  University.  Medical,  Dental  and  Pbar- 
macentical  Deparments.  Will  begin  their  winter  seesions  Oct. 
2.  This  school  Is  tor  both  sexes.  Tuition  In  each  department 
880.00.  For  circular  addrees 

C.  B.  PUBVIS,  M.D.,  Secretary. 


Pennsylvania. 


nPnilTT  CPUnni  fob  young  ladies.  Opens 
yUUnl4  OunUULSept.  25.  Established  in  1860. 
Twenty  nuimtee  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  For  circnlar,  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Ben 
REIT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  OgontE  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSIn. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Conrsee.  Mnsic  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


PXNNBYLTANIA,  Pittsburgh,  E.B. 

THE  PENNSVLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18.  Beautiful  location,  pleasant  horns 
life,  thorough  ooursee  In  every  department. 

Miss  K.  J.  DeVoke,  President. 


WEST  WALNUT  STBEET  SEMINABY 

FOR  TOUNO  LADIES.  2«th  Year.  Is  provided  for 
giving  a  superior  education  In  Collegiate,  Eclectic  andPrepara- 
tory  Departments ;  also  in  Music.  Art  and  Elocution. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Kute,  2046  Walnut  st.,  Phlla. 


Lafayette  College, 

Easton,  Pa. 

A  Christian  College,  nnder  the  eare  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical, 
Latin  and  General  Scientific,  Cfivil,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  CSieinical  Courses. 
For  Catsloguea,  Ae.,  address 

ths  registrar. 


The  School  of  the  Lackawanna,  ‘VSHS:"’ 


Ample  arrangements  haveheen  made  for  adequate  Im- 
struction  in  every  deparijMidnt :  and  all  who  desire  tun- 
ittu;^^ndDUiJJ|4wM(Cming  for  the  ministry,  and ^ho 
na^mnrrfquulle  preparation,  will  be  welcomed 
the  privileges  of  the  Institution. 

For  Catsdognes  or  other  information  addreM*'/ 

Prof.  £.  D.  MOBBIS,  CinsPSuatWObio. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEHINARY 
Princeton,  N.  J.  y 

The  next  term  win  begin  on  Thu^ay,  September 
19, 18%.  Matriculation  of  stude^  at  11  am.  Room 
drawing  for  Dew  students  at  A  p.m.  same  day  in 
Chiles  Hodge  Hall.  The  qp^nii^  address  will  be 
delivered  in  Stuart  Hall,  by.  Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Davis, 
on  Friday,  September  aoth,  at  11  A.M. 


ANnnVER  theological  ISEMINARY. 

^  The  next  Seminary  year  begins  Wednesday,  Sept. 
18.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P.M.  For  catalogue  or  further 
information  apply  to 


18.  Opening  lectures  at  4  P.M.  For  catalogue  or  further 
information  apply  to 

BOBEB'r  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

Sstabilsked  1820.  Under  Presbyterial  ControL 

PRACTICAL  AIMS. 

LECTURES  ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  MISSIONS. 

Next  term  begins  Wednesday.  Sept.  18. 1895.  The  open¬ 
ing  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  James  Steven¬ 
son  Riggs.  D.D.,  whose  inanguratlon  as  the  Taylor.  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Iviaon  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  18,  at  7  JO  P.M.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  Hrnry  M.  Booth,  Pres.,  Aubam,  N.  Y. 


Hartford  -o-  ^October^"* 
^  THE0L06ICAL 

HARTFORD.  CONN.  Seminary 


and  bnsmees  course.  A  well  equipped  physical  labora¬ 
tory.  Representatives  of  Yafe,  Princeton.  Delaware, 
Wellesley,  Boston  Univenity,  and  Now  York  Teachers’ 
College  npon  the  faculty.  A  fUw  pupils  admitted  to  the 
family  of  the  principaL  where  they  receive  personal  oare 
and  training.  The  school  reopens  Monday,  Sept.  10,  nn¬ 
der  the  ditectlon  of  eight  euperienoed  teiushers.  For 
catalogue  addreee 

RRV.  THOMAS  M.  CANN,  A.M.,  i 
WALTER  H.  BUELL,  A.i.,  )  Princlpala. 


B0€KF0BD,ILL. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  Rnd  PORTRAITURE 

Any  having  talent  and  desiring  to 
stodyj^  will  do  well  to  correspoikd 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Air 
Brush  given  special  attention. 
Particnlars  free.  Address 

ILLINOIS  ABT  SCHOOL, 

3  Pearl  Street,  Boekferd,  HL 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  celebrations  in  Germany  of  the  battle 
year,  1870,  were  crowned  on  the  Ist  inst.  by 
the  dedication  of  a  memorial  church  in  Berlin 
to  the  Emperor  William  the  First.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  public  services  of  religion, 
the  children,  thronging  the  front  of  the  edi¬ 
fice,  sang  “The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  in 
which  the  populace  and  visitors  joined  with 
vast  volume  of  enthusiastic  song.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  German  Empire  is  advancing 
by  rapid  strides.  The  “lost  provinces”  of 
France  are  already  Germanized,  and  the  war 
for  recovery  seems  to  be  needless  and  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed.  The  young  ruler  of  this 
powerful  nation  unquestionably  grows  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  Whatever  his  eccentricities  may 
have  been  in  hie  earlier  years  of  power,  how¬ 
ever  his  restless  spirit  may  perplex  some  of 
the  sober-minded  of  his  own  and  other  lands, 
there  is  yet  a  basis  of  strength  and  high  pur¬ 
pose  in  bis  character  which  promise  much  for 
his  career  as  the  leader  of  the  new  age  for  the 
Teutonic  race  of  Central  Europe.  The  decided 
bent  of  the  Emperor’s  mind  toward  religion  is 
not,  as  some  have  reported,  either  a  weakness 
or  an  affectation.  It  is  rather  a  fine  quality 
of  his  heritage  from  the  Christian  Queen  of 
England.  He  has  a  Puritan  conscience  for  the 
Sabbath,  its  sanctification,  and  its  observance. 
He  makes  loyalty  a  religious  duty,  and  exalts 
the  authority  of  the  divine  as  a  bulwark  to 
human  law.  These  are  tokens  of  good  and 
give  a  peculiar  grace  to  the  observances  which 
might  otherwise  be  a  merely  ostentatious  mili¬ 
tary  boast. 

The  Eastern  question  is  no  longer  one.  It 
resolves  itself  into  several  of  first  importance. 
The  settlement  of  these  will  be  slow  in  some 
cases,  swift  in  others,  and  the  result  must 
make  vast  changes  in  the  status  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  Once  more  the  Christian  nations  have 
to  be  arbiters  for  the  far  East.  It  is  a  new 
scene  in  the  old  drama.  With  the  Turk 
Europe  has  wrestled  in  many  ways  for  four 
centuries.  Reading  the  horrors  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  story  as  they  now  come  fully  attested  to 
us,  too  horrible  to  print,  we  can  but  feel  that 
the  final  chapters  are  reached.  The  Turk  that 
tolerates  or  that  is  unable  to  prevent  such 
things,  is  unfit  to  stay  in  Europe.  If  he  can 
be  shown  to  connive  at  or  to  contrive  these 
things  secretly,  he  is  worthy  only  of  expulsion 


from  the  lists  forever,  an  outcast  from  the 
family  of  governments,  with  the  brand  of  Cain 
for  his  diadem.  The  political  gods  are  not 
permitted  to  stay  the  turning  of  the  mills  of 
vengeance  but  for  a  little  time,  even  at  their 
longest.  China  has  begun  to  reckon  with  the 
West,  France  professes  to  be  satisfied  for  out¬ 
rages,  and  England  waits  with  warships  held 
like  hounds  in  leash.  The  “dummy”  Councl 
of  State  is  being  held  up  as  a  shield,  but 
some  provincial  mandarins  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  under  cover.  We  wish  the  really  guilty 
might  suffer  punishment.  Japan  has  yet  to 
settle  with  Russia,  and  the  war  fever  does  not 
abate.  There  may  be  another  war,  but  the 
prospect  now  is  a  settlement  that  will  satisfy 
and  restrain  the  ambitions  of  both. 

“Expositions”— a  title  taught  us  by  the 
French— grow  in  favor.  France  is  to  have 
the  greatest  of  all  in  1900,  and  the  notes  of 
preparation  are  heard  in  all  the  earth.  Mex¬ 
ico  has  indulged  in  this  form  of  national  fes¬ 
tival  and  other  Central  American  States  are 
to  follow  the  fashion  as  soon  as  they  grow 
quiet  enough  to  make  preparation.  These  are 
the  new  developments  of  modern  civilization. 
They  are  exchanges  for  men  of  all  nations,  ed¬ 
ucators  of  whole  peoples,  bonds  of  peace  and 
creators  of  good  fellowship  everywhere.  The  ri¬ 
valry  between  cities  of  the  same  country  for  the 
honors  of  an  exposition,  are  sharp  often,  and 
open  the  way  for  special  exhibits  in  different 
sections.  Lyons  begins  to  dispute  the  right 
of  Paris  to  monopolize  the  great  exhibitions. 
This  is  civic  pride,  and  not  political  revolt. 
The  French  Republic  is,  like  our  own,  com¬ 
posed  of  States  and  sections,  which  are  proud 
of  their  possessions  and  jealous  of  their  rights. 
We  find  in  our  country  no  disposition  to  for¬ 
bid  great  expositions  in  any  section.  The 
South  is  organizing  one  in  Atlanta,  and  it 
seems  a  good  thing  for  national  interest  and 
brotherhood  of  sentiment  in  both  North  and 
South.  A  most  hopeful  sign  of  our  times  is 
the  care  with  which  these  great  gatherings 
are  everywhere  guarded  from  innovations  of 
immoral  and  unwholesome  infiuences.  Mana¬ 
gers  are  under  heavy  bonds  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  credit  to  our 
whole  people  that  the  Atlanta  Exposition  is  to 
respect  the  Sabbath  and  forbid  the  promised 
bull  fights.  _ 

Our  Olympic  games  go  on  by  sea,  and  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  strains  higher  as  the  in¬ 
ternational  trials  approach.  One  thing  is 
manifest,  that  public  spirit  has  been  elevated 
by  this  contest  for  the  “America  Cup”- a 
trophy  won  by  a  few  New  York  young  men 
who  sailed  the  venerable  yacht  “America”  to 
England  and  won  the  prize  forty-four  years 
ago.  The  old  bitterness  is  gone  between  these 
two  peoples,  and  the  fume  and  fret  of  the 
first  attempts  to  recover  the  “Cup”  are  past. 
Fine  spirited  men  have  come  to  win  or  lose  on 


the  merits  of  the  English  yacht.  Some  of  our 
best  sportsmen  of  high  character  are  resolved 
to  give  fair  play  and  no  grudging  discourtesy 
if  the  Englishmen  win.  There  is  everywhere 
the  highest  courtesy  and  the  finest  sort  of  feel¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  fresh  breeze,  like  the  delightful, 
cool  airs  of  autumn,  rippling  all  over  with 
healthful  fun,  sane  sport,  and  chivalrous  bat¬ 
tle.  The  moral  tone  is  high,  and  the  helpful¬ 
ness  of  such  events  in  blowing  off  miasms, 
megrims,  the  dumps,  and  all  their  unhallowed 
brood,  is  something  to  make  us  glad. 


Here  is  a  touch  of  darker  tone  on  the  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless,  yet  fierce  endeavor  of  Spain  to 
hold  Cuba  in  subjection :  Spain  is  still 
wrestling  with  the  Cuban  insurgents.  80,000 
more  soldiers  are  to  be  sent  to  Cuba  before 
the  20th  of  September,  and  26,000  are  to  be 
held  in  readiness  to  send  out  in  October. 
Already  Spain  has  spent  $25,000,000  or  $80,000,- 
000,  and  by  the  time  the  war  is  over  the  ex¬ 
penses  will  hardly  fall  short  of  $50,000,000. 
The  Spaniards  are  not  generous  or  gentle  task¬ 
masters.  Recently  they  captured  a  hospital 
in  which  were  seventy-four  rebels  wounded 
and  sick.  These  they  slew  to  a  man  1  Nothing 
so  atrocious  as  this  has  for  many  years  dark¬ 
ened  the  history  of  a  Christian  power. 


The  tides  of  summer  travel  turn  slowly 
toward  the  North.  At  present  Alaska  is  our 
newest  popular  field  of  Arctic  discovery. 
Yet  for  many  years  a  few  have  sailed  the  left 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  through  the  straits 
and  coasted  where  Eric  the  Red  first  found 
America  on  the  lonely  front  of  Labrador. 
Now  and  then  a  student  comes  to  the  schools 
of  Canada  or  New  England  from  that  distant 
shore.  He  belongs  to  the  commercial  or  ofiS- 
cial  class  of  residents.  But  the  people  of  the 
land  are  Eskimos,  and  they  are  not  less  inter- 
seting  than  their  maratime  country.  The 
Moravian  missions  have  here  prospered,  and 
the  picture  given  by  a  recent  writer  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  of  the  religious 
culture  of  this  people,  is  surprising  and  very 
touching.  Here  is  a  touch:  “At  sunset  daily 
the  chapel  bell  calls  the  whole  community  to 
prayer.  The  service  lasts  twenty  minutes. 
There  is  an  address  in  Eskimo,  music,  and 
singing,  the  choir  consisting  of  native  voices, 
and  the  organ  is  played  by  an  Eskimo  lad.  ” 


Over  twenty-five  thousand  fishermen  visit 
Labrador  every  season,  yet  this  “derelict  com¬ 
munity,  practically  without  civil,  medical, 
or  spiritual  guidance,”  has  not  disturbed  seri¬ 
ously  the  steady  progress  of  the  humble  Es¬ 
kimo  in  his  sober  devotion  and  hie  lighter, 
pure  recreations.  The  vast  interior  of  Labra¬ 
dor  is  an  unvisited  region  one  thousand  miles 
long  by  six  hundred  wide,  whose  resources 
are  as  yet  unknown,  but  a  constant  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  adventurer  or  tourist  of  to-day. 
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MUSIN6S  AT  MOHONK. 

By  Bev.  Theodor*  Ij.  Ouyler. 

LA.KB  Mohohk,  August  29, 1896. 

Last  Saturday  morning  a  very  pleasant  cere¬ 
mony  was  enacted  up  on  the  rocks  of  Eagle 
Cliff  overlooking  the  southern  end  of  the  lake. 
Two  new  summer  •  houses  have  been  built 
within  a  few  rods  of  each  other.  One  was 
named  *‘Schaff  -  chalet,”  and  the  sign  was 
nailed  on  it  by  Mrs.  Schaff  and  her  daughter 
before  they  left  here  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
grand  old  Christian  scholar  had  made  this  his 
summer-home  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
the  name  of  Schaff  is  held  in  most  devout  and 
reverent  affection  by  the  thousands  who  have 
enjoyed  his  genial  friendship  and  listened  so 
often  to  his  voice  in  yonder  parlors. 

The  other  summer  house  is  called  “Arthur’s 
Seat,”  in  honor  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who 
visited  Mohonk  while  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  sister,  Mrs.  McElroy  of 
Albany — who  presided  with  rare  grace  in  the 
White  House  during  her  brother’s  presidential 
term— comes  here  every  summer.  The  guests 
marched  up  last  Saturday  morning  to  Eagle 
Cliff,  from  which  a  magnificent  outlook  takes 
in  the  valley  of  the  Walkill  and  the  distant 
hills  of  Connecticut.  After  the  crowd  had 
disposed  themselves  on  the  rocks,  Mrs.  McEl¬ 
roy  came  forward  and  drove  the  first  nail  in 
the  board  that  bore  the  name  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Then  the  hammer  was  passed  over  into 
the  hands  of  Ex-Senator  Hiscock,  Hon.  John 
Randolph  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton,  the  celebrated  artist,  Mr.  Clapp  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  who  gave  a  whack  to  the  nails 
until  the  sign  board  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  roof  of  the  summer-house.  Nothing  is 
done  in  this  country  without  speech -making, 
and  several  off-hand  addresses  followed.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hiscock,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
President  Arthur,  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to 
the  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  cleanest, 
fairest,  most  courteous  and  conservative  Chief 
Magistrates  who  has  occupied  the  executive 
chair.  The  genial  old  Virginia  statesman, 
Randolph  Tucker,  in  his  speech  dwelt  on  the 
happy  reunion  of  hearts  since  the  tomahawk 
of  sectional  war  has  been  buried.  Those  who 
heard  Mr.  Tucker’s  fine  address  at  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  “Centennial”  in  Philadelphia  will  re¬ 
member  him  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
style  of  Southern  eloquence.  Certainly  the 
good  stories  which  the  charming  old  Virginian 
has  been  shaking  our  sides  with,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  the  Mohonkers. 

In  the  address  which  had  been  assigned  to 
me,  I  was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  splendid 
success  of  the  man  who,  without  any  previous 
experience,  and  under  the  awful  cloud  of 
gloom  that  followed  Garfield’s  assassination, 
gave  such  wise  direction  to  the  ship  of  state. 
Posterity  will  class  Arthur  among  our  best 
Presidents.  He  bravely  vetoed  extravagant 
expenditures  of  public  money ;  he  recom¬ 
mended  wise  reductions  of  the  war-tariff ;  he 
signed  the  Civil  Service  Reform  bill ;  he  ad¬ 
vocated  a  Peace  Congress  of  all  the  nationali¬ 
ties  on  this  continent,  and  he  left  the  White 
House  without  the  slightest  stain  upon  his 
honorable  and  well  won  fame.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  both  Garfield  and  Arthur  were,  in 
their  early  life,  teachers  in  the  North  Pownal 
Academy  in  Bennington  County,  Vermont. 
Arthur  was  the  principal  of  the  Academy,  for 
a  short  time,  in  1851.  Garfield,  three  years 
afterwards,  taught  penmanship  there  during 
the  vacation  of  Williams  College.  What  other 
country  school  in  this  land  can  boast  of  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  among  its 
staff  of  teachers? 

Mohonk  brings  together  a  great  number  of 
cultured  people  every  season.  Among  the  in¬ 
teresting  people  here  this  year  is  the  veteran 


art -collector,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery  of  New 
York,  who  is  regarded  as  the  highest  author¬ 
ity  in  painting  and  sculpture.  He  tells  me 
that  James  Lenox  once  went  into  the  studio 
of  Turner  and  saw  the  famous  picture  of  the 
“Old  fighting  Temeraire.”  He  offered  Turner 
$50,000  for  it;  but  the  artist  refused  the  offer, 
saying  “That  picture  is  to  belong  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  nation.”  It  now  hangs  in  the  “National 
Gallery,”  and  I  never  visit  London  without 
going  in  to  have  a  look  at  that  pathetic  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  Turner’s  genius.  Another  notable 
guest  here  is  Mr.  De  Vinne,  the  king  of  the 
typographers,  and  the  author  of  the  standard 
history  of  the  art  of  printing. 

A  third  famous  specialist  is  the  venerable 
Ferdinand  J.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia,  who  owns 
the  most  immense  and  valuable  collection  of 
autographs  in  America.  In  the  catalogue  of 
his  treasures  (which  is  on  file  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  great  libraries  of  Europe) 
are  over  twelve  thousand  names  of  the  world’s 
celebrities.  Mr.  Dreer  possesses  a  letter  of 
Galileo  describing  his  persecutions;  a  letter 
of  Martin  Luther ;  a  long  letter,  in  Latin,  of 
John  Calvin,  and  also  one  of  Richard  Baxter. 
He  has  a  letter  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  of 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  since  Henry 
VII.  ;  the  neat  epistle  of  Queen  Bess  describes 
certain  seditious  Papists  whom  she  orders  to 
be  arrested.  In  this  immense  collection  is  the 
last  letter  which  Washington  ever  wrote — on 
the  day  before  his  death ;  and  the  letter  of 
John  Adams  written  after  the  passage  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  list  of  illus 
trious  characters  in  that  catalogue  is  enough 
to  make  us  humble  autograph  -  collectors’ 
mouths  water.  If  Mr.  Dreer  should  offer  his 
treasures  for  sale,  they  would  bring  a  vast 
sum  ;  but  he  proposes  to  give  them  all  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  To-day  he 
showed  me  an  ancient  almanac  for  the  year 
1568 1  It  is  older  than  the  plays  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  and  contains  the  picture  of  the  old  man 
surrounded  by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
What  careful  hands  could  have  put  away  that 
wee  pamphlet— to  be  read  after  more  than 
three  centuries  in  the  land  of  which  Shakes¬ 
peare  never  dreamed? 

We  are  feeling  very  sad  here  over  the  death 
of  Mr.  Houghton,  the  eminent  Boston  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  Mo¬ 
honk  Indian  Conference  every  fall,  and  was  a 
wise  counsellor  in  all  efforts  for  the  elevation 
of  the  red  man.  Mr.  Houghton  has  followed 
President  Hayes,  General  Armstrong,  General 
Fisk,  and  several  more  of  the  eminent  philan¬ 
thropists  who  have  come  hither  on  their  an¬ 
nual  errands  of  benevolence.  But  I  must  close 
these  musings,  and  be  off  for_a  tramp  in  the 
woods. 

Many  of  his  friends  here  at  the  East,  as  well 
as  at  the  West,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
Dr.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  long  the  able  and  de¬ 
voted  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  is  about  to  visit 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  He  expects  to 
sail  October  16th,  by  the  Fuerst  Bismarck, 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  Their  itinerary  will 
probably  include  Rome.  Athens,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Beirut,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  the  Nile  as  far  as  Laxor.  That 
this  journey  of  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
may  prove  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one,  all 
who  know  the  genial  and  scholarly  pastor  and 
his  wife  will  wish.  It  has  been  generously 
provided  for  by  members  of  Dr.  Burkhalter’s 
congregation. 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Smiley,  proprietor  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Mountain  House,  invited  Booker  T. 
Washington  to  speak  to  his  guests  the  evening 
of  August  26th.  The  result  was  a  collection 
of  $1,100  for  Tuskegee,  the  largest  ever  taken 
by  Mr.  Washington. 


CONFUSING  THE  ISSUE. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

One  would  think  that  all  parties  in  the 
Church  had  come  to  understand  the  situation. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  must  be  apparent 
from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam  in  The 
Evangelist  of  August  let.  The  writer  seems 
to  think  that  he  shows  impartiality  by  dis¬ 
tributing  his  blame  on  both  sides.  So  far  as 
he  gently  intimates  that  the  Assembly  has 
possibly  gone  too  far  in  some  respects,  or  was 
possibly  hasty  in  the  matter  of  the  veto,  we 
shall  not  contradict  him,  though  we  might 
remind  him  that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
“damming  with  faint  praise,  there  is  also 
such  a  thing  as  encouraging  with  faint  blame. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  real  object 
of  the  letter  was  to  reprimand  Union  Semin¬ 
ary.  For  the  central  thought  of  the  whole 
article  is  in  this  paragraph : 

“But  all  this,  while  it  may  have  been  unjust 
and  aggravating,  does  not  justify  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  in  its  failure  to  recognize  the  suspension 
from  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Briggs.  This  sus¬ 
pension  is  an  accomplished  fact,  brought 
about  in  due  process  of  ecclesiastical  machin¬ 
ery,  and  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  and  if 
Union  Seminary  had  promptly  recognized  this, 
as  Albert  Barnes  recognized  his  suspension. 
Dr.  Briggs  and  the  Seminary  would  have  had 
two  friends,  yes,  a  dozen,  where  now  they 
have  one.” 

In  the  first  place,  what  Albert  Barnes 
thought  expedient  to  do  in  the  interest  of 
peace  cannot  be  made  a  rule  for  other  men  in 
other  circumstances.  Albert  Barnes  was  not  a 
teacher,  and  the  question  which  confronted 
him  was  very  different  from  those  raised  by 
recent  controversies.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
use  him  as  a  club  to  knock  out  another  man’s 
brains. 

But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  matter.  The 
gravest  thing  about  the  passage  we  have 
quoted,  is  that  it  affirms  what  no  honest  man 
at  the  present  day  ought  to  affirm.  It  can 
come  from  a  minister  and  a  teacher  of  morals 
only  because  he  has  not  thought  out  his  posi¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  what  is  so  discouraging— 
that  after  more  than  three  years  of  discus¬ 
sion,  moderate  men  (as  they  call  themselves) 
should  be  so  in  the  dark. 

The  doctrine  of  the  passage  is  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  censure,  when  “an  accomplished  fact 
brought  about  by  due  process  of  ecclesiastical 
machinery,”  should  always  be  submitted  to. 
Whether  the  censure  be  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  the  law  of  Christ,  or  whether  it 
be  contrary  to  both,  has  apparently  nothing  to 
do  in  the  case.  This,  we  say,  is  affirming 
what  no  honest  man  of  the  present  day  ought 
to  afiirm,and  this  can  be  made  plain  by  insert¬ 
ing  two  words :  Ecclesiastical  censure  when  an 
accomplished  fact,  though  unjustly  brought 
about  by  due  process  of  ecclesiastical  machin¬ 
ery,  should  always  be  submitted  to. 

In  this  form  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jesuits 
never  formulated  a  worse  maxim.  Even  the 
Jesuit  would  hesitate  to  adopt  it,  because  he 
would  say  the  Church  cannot  commit  an  in¬ 
justice.  But  we  know  better.  We  know  that 
the  worst  cases  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  have 
been  brought  about  by  due  process  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  machinery.  In  this  instance,  more¬ 
over,  the  submission  demanded  is  a  very  broad 
one.  The  author  means  that  the  Directors  of 
Union  Seminary  ought  not  only  to  discourage 
Dr.  Briggs’s  preaching  or  administering  the 
sacraments  (in  regard  to  which  he  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  sentence),  but  that  they  should 
remove  him  from  his  professorship,  which  is 
not  within  the  control  of  the  Church.  Had 
the  author  of  this  maxim  lived  in  Luther’s 
time,  he  would  have  said  :  ‘'Luther’s  excom¬ 
munication  is  an  accomplished  fact,  brought 
about  by  due  process  of  ecclesiastical  machin¬ 
ery.  Luther  ought  to  submit.  The  authori¬ 
ties  at  Wittenberg  ought  to  submit  and  deprive 
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him  of  his  professor’s  chair.  Then  the  civil 
magistrate  ought  also  to  submit  and  hand  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion.”  We  applaud  the  courage  of  Luther’s 
friends.  Why  cannot  we  equally  appreciate 
our  own  brethren  when  they  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  standing  by  their  convictions? 

Even  if  they  are  mistaken,  we  may  recognize 
and  respect  their  thoroughly  straightforward 
position  in  this  matter.  Even  a  middle  man 
might  find  it  in  his  heart  to  value  genuine  and 
consistent  courage.  We  have  no  call  to  apeak 
for  the  Directors.  We  are  not  in  their  confi¬ 
dence.  But  their  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  we  cannot  help  interpreting  those 
actions.  To  us  their  actions  speak  as  follows : 
“We  believe  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  been  unjustly 
censured  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  we  believe 
he  has  a  right  in  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
we  have  known  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
for  many  years ;  we  cannot  see  that  an  unjust 
sentence  is  a  reason  for  denying  those  qualifi¬ 
cations,  hence  we  cannot  in  conscience  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  work  to  which  we  deliber¬ 
ately  called  him.”  So  we  understand  the 
Board.  We  suppose  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
thing  to  say  this.  The  Directors  have,  no 
doubt,  had  many  disagreeable  experiences  in 
saying  it.  But  having  said  it,  they  would  be 
untrue  to  their  consciences  to  deny  it.  All  we 
say  now  is  that  those  who  claim  to  be  their 
friends  ought  to  recognize  the  heroism  of 
their  stand  Were  they  Protestants  in  Spain, 
or  Christians  in  Turkey,  or  even  Jews  in 
Russia,  who  thus  stood  by  their  con^ctions, 
we  should  applaud  them,  and  we  should  think 
it  impertinent  to  assure  them  that  if  they 
made  more  concessions  they  would  have  more 
friends. 

No  doubt  the  fact  that  both  sides  are  consci¬ 
entious  makes  the  struggle  the  more  serious. 
But  it  shows  all  the  more  clearly  that  there  is 
no  middle  ground.  The  trouble  with  those 
who  try  to  take  the  middle  ground  is  that  they 
really  believe  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  been  jmtly 
censured.  Only  thus  can  they  announce  the 
doctrine  that  the  sentence  should  be  submitted 
to — if  they  would  save  their  reputation  as 
honest  men.  Now  Dr.  Putnam  industriously 
refrains  from  telling  us  that  Dr.  Briggs  has 
been  justly  sentenced.  When  he  is  asked,  he 
will  probably  reply  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Briggs’s  views.  But  this  is  totally  irrele¬ 
vant.  The  question  is,  whether  Dr.  Briggs 
was  justly  sentenced.  The  question  is  a  very 
simple  one,  and  admits  of  a  categorical  reply. 
What  is  Dr.  Putnam’s  reply?  We  must  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be.  Yes!  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
clear  him  from  the  moral  obliquity  implied  in 
his  main  proposition.  But  if  Dr.  Briggs  is 
justly  convicted,  then  he  is  teaching  funda¬ 
mental  error.  The  Directors  become  guilty  of 
aiding  and  abetting  his  crime.  They  ought  to 
be  tried  as  bis  accomplices.  An  indictment 
could  be  drawn  in  ten  minutes  by  which  they 
could  be  convicted  of  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  thus  foster¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  error.  The  conservatives 
feel  this,  though  they  shrink  from  more  eccle¬ 
siastical  trials.  But  it  must  be  evident  even 
to  them  that  this  is  the  only  true  and  consist¬ 
ent  course.  To  remove  Union  Seminary  men 
from  the  Boards  of  the  Church  is  ludicrously 
weak.  What  the  logic  of  the  case  requires  is 
vigorous  prosecution.  Painful  as  it  may  be  to 
him,  the  Front  Porch  correspondent  ought  to 
recognize  this. 

We  have  no  right  to  call  Dr.  Putnam  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  opinions.  To  his  own  Master  he 
standeth  or  falleth.  But  when  he  assumes 
that  be  can  act  as  arbiter  between  two  con¬ 
tending  parties,  when  he  assumes  that  he  can 
point  out  some  right  way  of  peace,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  condemn  what  he  thinks  a  plain  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  minority, 


then  it  becomes  a  duty  to  show  the  unspoken 
premises  of  his  argument.  On  the  question 
before  the  Church  there  are  only  two  possible 
positions.  Either  the  Church  is  broad  enough 
to  allow  Dr.  Briggs  as  a  teacher,  or  it  is  not. 
If  it  is  not,  then  it  must  exclude  those  who 
agree  with  him.  If  it  is  broad  enough  to  re¬ 
tain  them,  it  must  retain  him.  Peace  may  lie 
in  either  direction,  but  it  cannot  come  from 
an  attempt  at  compromise.  Glittering  gen¬ 
eralities  on  the  Church’s  confidence  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  benevolent  exhortations  to 
“great  patience,  entire  fairness,  and  absolute 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  do  not  help  us.  They  rather  con¬ 
fuse  the  issue. 

TO  THE  WORK. 

By  J.  B.  Miller,  D.D. 

With  the  opening  of  another  autumn  there 
should  be  in  every  church  the  reconsecration 
of  the  entire  membership  to  active  service. 
It  is  a  “living  sacrifice”  which  God  asks. 
“Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling”  is  very  precious 
gospel,  but  it  is  only  half  the  gospel. 
If  we  are  saved  ourselves  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  saving  others.  There  is  a- 
common  print  which  shows  one  clinging  with 
one  band  to  a  cross,  rising  out  of  the  waves, 
while  the  other  hand  is  reached  down,  trying 
to  rescue  another  drowning  one.  The  picture 
is  a  completer  gospel  than  the  hymn -line.  One 
reason  Jesus  leaves  His  disciples  in  this  world 
after  they  are  saved  is  that  they  may  seek  the 
salvation  of  others. 

Now  this  is  just  as  true  of  all  Christ’s  dis¬ 
ciples  as  of  any.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  only 
some  Christians  are  to  try  to  save  others.  The 
church  will  never  reach  its  full  possibility  of 
power  and  usefulness  until  every  one  who 
takes  the  bread  and  wine  of  its  communion 
goes  out  to  carry  to  other  perishing  souls  the 
bread  of  life  and  the  wine  of  grace.  There  is 
converting  power  enough  lying  idle  and  cov¬ 
ered  up  in  the  lives  of  the  membership  of 
Christian  churches,  if  only  it  were  all  called 
into  action  and  anointed  for  service,  to  bring 
the  whole  world  in  a  little  while  to  the  feet 
of  Christ. 

Part  of  this  great  reserve  of  unused  power 
is  in  each  individual  life.  We  have  different 
faculties,  powers,  gifts,  capacities,  and  there¬ 
fore  different  duties  and  responsibilities. 
There  is  the  orator,  whose  eloquence  thrills 
men’s  souls  and  sways  their  wills.  There  is 
the  poet,  whose  song  lives  and  goes  abroad  as 
an  angel  of  blessing,  singing  age  after  age. 
There  is  the  artist  whose  pictures  live  to 
be  admired  throughout  centuries.  Perhaps 
these  gifts  are  beyond  most  of  us ;  but  there 
are  lowlier  spheres.  “There  is  the  little 
wood-thrush,  that  sits  on  the  limb  of  a  tree 
and  sings  his  cheery  note,  hour  after  hour ; 
and  there  are  men  and  women  who  have  only 
a  slender  work  to  do,  but  whose  work  is  just 
as  important  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole  as 
the  largest  mission  that  ever  gifted  genius 
achieved,” 

Pulpits  are  not  the  only  places  of  service 
that  need  to  be  filled.  Officers  alone  do  not 
make  an  army ;  without  the  men  in  the  ranks 
few  'battles  could  be  fought,  few  victories 
won.  The  humblest  soldier’s  part  is  just  as 
important  in  its  place  as  that  of  the  comman¬ 
der.  It  is  so  in  the  church.  The  one  talent 
may  not  shine  as  brightly  before  men  ae  the 
five  talents,  yet  they  are  just  as  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

Look  at  some  of  the  places,  besides  its  pul¬ 
pit,  that  the  average  church  wants  to  have 
filled.  It  wants  teachers  who  will  enter  with 


heart  and  soul  into  Sabbath -school  work, 
shepherding  with  gentle  care  the  lambs  of  the 
fiock.  It  wants  visitors  who  will  go  after  ab¬ 
sent  people  and  absent  scholars,  invite  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  services,  and  carry  the  Gospel  to 
those  who  will  not  come  within  the  sanctuary. 
It  wants  angels  of  mercy  to  go  to  homes  of 
sickness,  sorrow  and  distress,  and  bear  there 
the  gracious  comforts  of  Christ’s  Gospel.  It 
wants  a  whole  congregation,  large  or  small, 
that  will  exhibit  the  love  of  Christ  in  the 
sanctuary,  in  the  kindly  courtesy  that  is  such 
a  real  means  of  grace.  It  wants  a  company 
of  young  people  willing  to  give  at  least  one 
evening  every  week  to  the  Lord’s  work.  It 
wants  scores  of  Andrews  and  Philips,  who, 
having  found  Christ  themselves,  hasten  to 
bring  their  brothers  or  neighbors  to  Him.  It 
wants  an  entire  congregation  of  loving,  sym¬ 
pathizing  people,  Who  will  be  patient  with  the 
erring,  who  will  lift  up  the  fallen,  who  will 
seek  to  reclaim  the  wandering,  whose  week- 
lives  shall  be  illuminated  pages  of  bright  Gos¬ 
pel,  whose  whole  infiuence  shall  be  purifying, 
elevating,  enlightening.  It  wants  members 
who  shall  be  in  their  place  at  all  services, 
ready  to  take  hearty  part  in  all  the  worship, 
and  also  in  all  the  work  that  the  church  seeks 
to  do. 

Besides  all  these  formal  classes  of  service, 
there  is  an  individual  ministry,  a  daily  and 
hourly  wayside  ministry,  which  cannot  be 
classified,  but  which  every  Christian  should 
render,  which  he  cannot  but  render  unless  he 
be  untrue  to  the  very  spirit  of  his  hig'h  call¬ 
ing.  “Woman’s  work  is  never  done,”  says  the 
rhyme ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  Christian’s 
work.  Save  when  he  sleeps,  he  is  always  on 
duty  as  Christ's*  servant,  with  some  mission 
which  he  is  bound  to  render  or  be  faithless. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  goes  as  a  Christian  and 
represents  his  Master.  To  every  one  he  meets, 
even  most  casually,  he  has  an  errand,  some 
message  from  God,  some  lesson  of  example, 
some  helpful  infiuence.  Even  those  who  are 
too  old  and  infirm  or  too  sick  to  go  beyond 
their  own  chambers,  or  leave  their  beds,  have 
still  their  mission  to  those  who  stand  about 
them.  They  can  exhibit  patience  in  suffering. 
They  can  show  joyous  submission  to  God’s 
will  when  that  will  brings  pain.  They  can 
illustrate  in  suffering  the  graces  of  the  Spirit. 

Then  the  sick  and  the  aged — the  “shut-ins” 
—can  perform  a  ministry  of  intercession  for 
those  without,  the  power  of  which  none  can 
estimate.  In  their  quiet  seclusion,  near  to 
God,  they  can  plead  continually  for  the  active 
workers  in  the  field,  for  the  careless,  for  the 
backsliding,  for  the  tempted,  for  the  unsaved. 
No  church  can  ever  know  the  value  of  the 
little  oratories  in  its  homes,  where  holy  hands 
are  ever  held  up  in  intercession.  Pastors  re¬ 
ceive  heavenly  anointing  through  these  cham¬ 
bers  of  prayer.  Revivals  come,  called  down 
by  the  same  energy  of  supplication.  One  by 
one  lost  ones  turn  their  faces  homeward  be¬ 
cause  hands  of  prayer  are  there  held  up  in 
tireless  beseeching. 

Thus  there  is  not  one  member  in  any  Chris¬ 
tian  church  who  may  not  do  something  to 
advance  Christ’s  work  and  bless  others  And 
what  one  can  do  one  ought  to  do.  The  failure 
to  do  what  we  can  do  and  what  is  allotted  to 
us  is  not  only  disloyalty  to  Christ  and  mal¬ 
feasance  in  the  highest  of  callings ;  it  is  also 
ruinous  to  one’s  own  soul.  The  penalty  for 
not  using  one’s  gifts  is  the  loss  of  the  gifts. 
The  fruitless  branches  are  cut  off  and  cast 
away.  Unused  power  shrivels  into  death. 

Let  there  be  all  over  the  land  an  early 
arousing  in  the  churches  which  shall  call 
every  member  into  the  field  to  do  something 
— his  own  part — in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  We 
are  living  in  stirring  times,  and  God  expects 
every  Christian  to  do  his  duty. 
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THE  HALLS  OF  MEHOBT. 

Beading  “Afterglow"  in  laat  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist  one  is  reminded  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  memory  serves  us  and  is  celebrated  by  our 
poets.  Every  old  mansion  of  historic  interest 
abroad  has  its  picture  gallery  with  portraits 
and  battle  scenes,  not  all  as  complete  as  Ver¬ 
sailles,  but  full  of  all  that  has  given  character 
and  standing  to  the  house.  But  the  quietest 
home  has  its  hall  of  memory,  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  life  its  battle  record ;  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  life  is  the  review  of  that  which 
has  already  been.  This  is  the  dignity  of  man. 
His  memory  is  a  muster  roll  and  a  patent  of 
nobility.  It  is  his  ancestral  hall,  his  most  dig¬ 
nified  and  decorated  residence,  his  title  deed 
to  wealth,  his  testament  of  rfches  yet  to  come. 
Its  moral  purpose  is  of  the  highest  and  if  fully 
appreciated  it  uplifts  a  life  above  the  lower 
levels  where  tangling  events  and  thorny  dis¬ 
appointments  often  prove  too  much  for  our 
peace.  At  the  end  of  a  weary  and  worrying 
day  we  retire  to  the  hail  of  memory  and  are 
soothed,  refreshed,  upborne,  transformed. 

The  memory  of  one  who  has  gone  so  far  as 
our  beloved  Dr.  Field  must  be  a  museum  vast 
and  rich.  We  have  already  shared  its  treas¬ 
ures  and  more  there  are  to  be  shown.  We  do 
not  envy  the  man  who  has  the  keys  to  vaults 
of  golden  store ;  but  he  who  keeps  within 
himself  such  rare  reserve  of  treasure  perishless 
and  priceless,  is  happiest  of  men,  because  he 
can  give  so  many  joy.  To  him  the  world  is 
always  new  and  life  is  in  its  morning  fresh¬ 
ness.  The  experiences  of  to-day  are  counter- 
pieces  of  those  had  long  before.  All  lands  are 
his,  all  ages,  all  peoples ;  so  that  he  becomes 
a  mediator  between  them,  a  patron  saint,  the 
advocate  and  adjuster  for  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  of  man.  In  this  high  office  we  congratu¬ 
late  our  life  long  friend  and  bid  him  hail  and 
welcome  1 

But  we  think  of  all  whom  God  hath  endowed 
with  memory  and  are  glad  for  them.  These 
summer  days  take  us  much  afield  and  we 
climb  our  little  hills,  cross  our  small  streams, 
sail  our  mimic  seas  each  day.  Yet  the  night 
finds  us  weary  and  never  very  far  from  the 
morning  start.  Monotony  is  our  foe ;  but 
memory  is  our  minister,  to  find  the  meaning 
of  the  monotonies  out  of  which  our  psalm  is 
grown.  Out  of  the  past  the  pictures  spring  to 
the  wall  as  if  hung  by  mystic  hands ;  into  our 
“hall”  we  walk  forth  for  silence,  for  cool  quiet 
and  repose,  and  lo !  it  is  garnished  as  if  our 
servitors  had  waited  till  the  shadow  and  then 
hasted  to  make  ready  for  our  coming.  Here 
a  man  is  king,  here  master  of  all  realms,  for 
all  come  to  minister  to  him  and  give  him 
homage  and  good  cheer. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  looked  at 
wonders  of  which  our  brother  speaks  to  us 
who  have  waited  for  his  return,  and  yet  that 
which  we  saw  yesterday  we  do  not  see  so 
clearly  as  those  whose  story  has  been  oftenest 
told,  whose  features  have  ripened  with  age, 
whose  substance  has  been  refined,  whose  es¬ 
sential  spirit  has  had  time  to  evolve  and  come 
to  poise  in  our  gallery  of  fadeless  glories. 

■  And  for  this  experience  we  congratulate  the 
whole  company  of  pilgrims  who  have  come 
back  richer  than  they  know.  We  did  not  buy 
costly  things  abroad,  nor  load  our  pockets 
with  photographs,  nor  mouin  that  we  could 
not  if  we  would ;  but  the  richest  things  are 
ours,  the  treasures  of  the  empires  we  have 
stored  up  for  use  and  for  enjoyment,  they  are 
with  os  when  we  toil,  they  rire  to  meet  us 
with  every  morning.  They  bless  us  by  noon 


and  night.  What  a  list  of  treasure  our  friends 
have  made  to  create  our  enthusiasm  and  move 
our  hearty  gratulation  I  In  how  many  a  hall 
of  memory  are  the  great  splendors  of  Presby¬ 
terian  history  set  forth  anew  to  shine  more 
brightly  as  years  go  by  I  How  the  countries 
of  western  Europe  have  been  gleaned  by  these 
busy  sojourners  and  their  peculiar  treasure 
laid  up  for  perpetual  uses  1  And  yet  like  honey 
bees  these  gatherers  have  plundered  nothing ; 
they  leave  only  pleasant  memories  behind 
them.  And  on  the  halls  of  many  a  good  and 
true  Presbyterian  heart  are  to-day  hung  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  be  always  cherished  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  whom  they  welcomed  and  sent  onward 
so  much  the  richer.  By-and-bye  we  shall 
bring  all  our  treasures  together  and  that  will 
be  Home  1  R-  A.  S. 

LAKE  AND  PEOPLE  IN  THE  ADIBONDACKS. 

By  Bev.  D.  8.  Schaff,  B.D. 

Here  on  the  Little  Moose  Lake  you  are  well 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Adirondack 
League  Club  Reserve.  The  Reserve  is  a  great 
domain  in  itself  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Adirondacks.  Old  Forge,  near  the  railroad 
station,  Fulton  Chain,  from  which  this  region 
is  reached,  was  one  of  the  original  points  of 
access  into  the  Adirondacks.  The  League 
Club  has  for  its  object  preservation  fully  as 
much  as  occupation.  Its  regulations  and 
management  seek  to  defend  deer  and  trout 
from  extermination,  as  well  as  to  afford  a 
place  of  rest  and  sport  to  city  workers.  The 
graceful  denizen  of  the  woods  and  the  coy 
denizens  of  the  waters  need  protection  against 
thoughtless  and  short- sighted  sport. 

Little  Moose  Lake  is  one  of  the  three  more 
important  sheets  of  water  in  these  grounds. 
Honnedaga,  twenty-four  miles  from  here  by 
boat  and  carriage,  is  narrow,  but  ten  miles 
long,  with  the  hills  in  places  rising  sheer  out 
of  the  water.  Bisby  Lake,  a  half-way  station, 
is  a  good  half  day’s  journey  from  here.  The 
shelving  shores  give  it  a  character  of  its  own. 
Many  prefer  these  lakes  for  camps,  as  they  are 
further  removed  from  the  railroad  and  beaten 
tracks  of  travel  than  is  this  one. 

Here  we  have  a  Mountain  Lodge,  which 
combines  the  necessary  comforts  of  a  hotel 
with  ready  access  to  wild  woods  and  retired 
ponds  and  streams.  The  Panther  and  Little 
Moose  Mountains  lift  their  strong  shoulders  at 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  at  sunset  long  and 
dreamy  shadows  are  cast.  The  lake  is  more 
than  100  feet  deep  in  its  centre,  as  Mr.  W.  G. 
DeWitt  of  New  York  found  yesterday  with 
his  plummet  line.  A  large  moose  head  im¬ 
ported  to  the  sitting-room,  reminds  the  guests 
that  once  the  moose  roamed  through  these  re¬ 
gions.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  tradition.  The 
antlers  of  deer  are  genuine  products  of  the 
woods.  A  number  of  camps  have  been  built 
on  either  side  of  the  Lodge.  Next  week  Gov¬ 
ernor  Flower  is  expected  as  a  guest  of  the 
Club.  A  year  ago  he  shot  three  deer  on  the 
lake. 

A  little  conflict  is  constantly  going  on  in  this 
locality  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  lake 
and  woods.  It  never  rises  to  the  height  of 
controversy,  and  is  one  of  those  questions  that 
is  apt  to  settle  itself  in  its  own  natural  way. 
The  question  is  whether  the  region  shall  be 
retained  in  its  pristine  simplicity  or  entrance 
be  given  to  the  art  and  usages  of  the  modern 
summer  resort.  A  “trail”  naturally  suggests 
something  furtive,  hidden  except  to  the  skilled 
eye.  A  “camp”  suggests  something  wild  and 
primitive,  with  boughs  and  logs  rudely  put 
together  for  a  cabin,  and  hemlock  branches 
for  a  pillow,  and  a  great  log  fire  flaming  up  in 
'  front.  But  the  tendency  is  for  the  word 


“camp”  to  be  made  inclusive  of  something  in 
which  the  device  of  architect  and  the  taste  of 
the  schools  are  introduced.  Still  the  great 
trees  can  be  allowed  to  stand  and  the  blazing 
fire  kept  up  around  which  all  sorts  of  wild 
hunting  tales  and  old  legendary  lore  and  the 
most  modern  revelations  of  hypnotism  may  be 
retailed,  peopling  the  dim  and  speechless 
recesses  of  the  woods  with  figures  mysterious 
and  lurking. 

The  good  custom  has  come  here  naturally 
with  the  people,  of  remembering  Sabbath  day. 
A  service  is  held  in  the  morning.  Last  Sab¬ 
bath  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton  preached  with  his 
well  known  force.  He  dealt  with  St.  Paul’s 
shipwreck  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  He  adapted  some  of  its  scenes  to  the 
present  ways  and  spiritual  wants  of  society 
with  great  skill.  One  of  the  more  startling 
passages  was  his  exposition  of  Paul’s  words, 
“Sirs,  if  ye  had  hearkened  unto  me,"  an  old 
way  of  saying,  “I  told  you  so,”  and  declaring, 
after  the  events  have  transpired,  the  presci¬ 
ence  of  the  speaker.  The  preacher  thought 
that  great  man  as  St.  Paul  was,  this  showed 
him  to  be  still  a  man.  Abraham  stretched 
the  truth  about  Sarah.  Jacob  bad  bis  weak¬ 
ness.  And  Paul,  too,  “missed  divinity,”  and 
was  below  his  Master,  who  received  the 
prodigal  and  soothed  his  wounds  rather  than 
called  attention  to  them.  God  does  not  go 
about  like  a  peddlar  carrying  an  old  pack  of 
offenses,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  some  to  suppose. 

The  late  Dean  of  Chester,  Dr.  Howson,  once 
told  my  father.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  that  if  he 
understood  any  passage  of  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Acts,  with  its 
scenes  of  storm  and  shipwreck.  He  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  account  in  every  detail  of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  navigation  to  the  point  where  the 
ship  went  down  on  the  Island  of  Melita. 
After  Dr.  Paxton’s  sermon,  I  thought  that  if 
his  practical  homiletic  art  could  be  combined 
with  the  exposition  of  the  Dean  (as  found  in 
the  International  Commentary),  we  would 
have  an  ideal  commentary. 

■  Among  others  who  stop  here  and  who  listened 
to  Dr.  Paxton,  were  Dr.  Taylor,  the  genial 
President  of  Vassar  College,  and  Dr.  George 
Alexander  of  New  York,  a  man  of  many 
friends.  Dr.  Haines  of  Indianapolis  was  also 
present,  sitting  beside  Mr.  Harrison,  bis 
parishioner.  Be  was  stopping  with  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  at  his  camp  on  Fulton  Chain  Lake,  a 
mile  from  here.  Little  Benjamin  M’Kee 
thinks  he  was  never  at  a  place  like  this.  If  it 
was  a  question  between  the  White  House  and 
these  woods,  he  would  choose  the  woods. 
What  does  the  boy  care  for  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  or  think  of  the  glory  of  official  position  ! 

Dr.  Niccolls  also  drops  in  once  in  a  while 
when  a  defect  of  nature  calls  for  a  slight 
mechanical  device.  He  would  be  called  the 
Man  of  the  Woods  if  be  were  not  so  young  in 
years  and  appearance.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  be  has  occupied  a  promontory  on 
Fulton  Chain  Lake,  No.  1.  How  many  bears 
he  has  killed  this  summer  is  not  recorded. 
He  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  champion  in  this 
region  among  bear  hunters.  This  is  another 
proof  that  a  man  may  be  great  at  more  things 
than  one.  The  little  island  has  become  a 
landmark  where  some  years  ago  he  gave  the 
quietus  to  four  bears  with  six  bullets.  His 
last  bullet  killed  two  bears  So  when  bears 
are  the  subject  of  conversation.  Dr.  Niccolls 
easily  has  the  right  of  way. 

Frequenters  of  this  region  reach  the  Saranac 
Lakes  and  the  Central  Adirondacks  by  way  of 
a  beautiful  ride  through  the  Fulton  Chain 
Lakes  and  the  lakes  beyond.  Nature  in  its 
prodigality  offers  delight  to  the  eye,  and  by 
her  quiet  moods,  rest  to  mind  and  heart,  if 
they  are  coveted. 

Little  Moosz  Lake,  Aug.  27. 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  JAPANESE  MISSIONS. 


The  new  nation  of  the  East  has  become 
again  new  since  its  fight  with  China.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  iate  and  brilliant  victories 
over  a  traditional  foe  upon  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  can  hardly  be  realized  so  early  in  the 
changed  conditions.  But  enough  is  known  to 
make  the  friends  and  supporters  of  missions 
in  that  land  solicitous  for  the  result.  The 
newness  of  the  nation  is  its  hope  and  its  great¬ 
est  peril.  Its  independence  is  a  credit,  and 
also  a  constructive,  we  might  almost  say  a 
cumulative  enslavement.  For  the  ancestral 
religions  are  up  in  arms  to  maintain  their  hold 
on  the  people  who,  in  their  new  life,  are  proud 
of  themselves  and  self-confident  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  degree.  The  appeal  is  seductive,  as 
well  as  strong.  The  prejudice  against  the 
“  Western  Creed”  is  revived  with  an  'added 
fervor  for  an  indigenous  faith.  The  ferment 
is  national,  though  it  finds  vent  in  narrow 
circles.  The  propaganda  of  revolt  against 
missionary  leadership  is  not  only  religious 
and  pagan ;  it  is  political  also.  The  limit  of 
the  present  system  in  the  Kumi  ai,  or  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  in  Japan,  has  probably  been 
reached.  An  able  Commission  is  on  the  way 
from  America  to  meet  the  issue.  It  has  a 
difficult  and  a  most  vital  question  to  face,  and 
however  it  is  settled,  the  results  must  be  far 
reaching  and  determinative.  One  of  that 
Commission  is  Dr.  Bradford  of  Montclair, 
from  whose  letter  to  the  Christian  World,  a 
fair  inference  may  be  drawn  of  the  ability  and 
intelligence  with  which  the  crisis  is  to  be  met. 
Ore  of  the  missionaries  says  in  a  letter  to  The 
Outlook,  of  the  Japanese  scholars:  “They  feel 
that  to  yield  to  the  missionaries  so  large  a 
place  as  they  have  hitherto  held  in  guiding 
the  developmet  of  Christian  thought  in  Japan, 
would  be  to  shirk  a  responsibility  which  provi¬ 
dence  has  assigned  them— a  lose  not  merely  to 
Japan,  hut  to  the  world.”  Whether  this 
Commission  answers  this  manifest  demand  for 
freedom  of  religious  development  by  con¬ 
ceding  everything  or  by  a  compromise,  the 
effect  will  be  to  modify  missionary  labor  in 
that  country  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
has  never  been  a  case  like  it.  There  is  no 
foreign  government  to  back  the  missionary,  as 
in  India.  The  Japanese  are  possessed  of  very 
erudite  scholars  and  an  exceedingly  sensitive 
class  of  politicians.  A  foreign  religious  body 
has  no  chance,  if  they  are  hostile  to  it.  How 
to  keep  these  powers  of  this  world  in  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  our  faith,  is  a 
problem  for  man’s  wisdom  and  Ood’s  grace. 
The  Kumi-ai  Christians,  Dr.  Bradford  says, 
ask  to  be  free.  He  and  bis  associates.  Sec¬ 
retary  Barton,  Mr.  W.  P.  Ellison,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  O.  Johnson,  are  going  with 
power  to  adjust  the  missions  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  They  even  have  under 
consideration  the  disposal  of  the  property  of 
the  American  Board. 

There  comes  to  us  as  we  write  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Report  of  the  Council  of  Missions  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
This  union  is  of  all  the  missions  from  churches 
of  Presbyterian  order  in  the  United  States,  six 
churches  in  all,  with  the  Woman’s  Union 
Missionary  Society  of  America.  The  report  is 
encouraging  and  courageous,  but  it  deals 
frankly  with  the  difficulties  and  new  dangers 
in  the  way.  There  is  no  talk  of  retreat  nor  of 


abandonment  of  the  task  assumed,  to  “Chris¬ 
tianize  Japan,”  but  the  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  to  “Japanize  Chistianity,”  is  fully 
recognized,  and  its  force  as  an  obstacle  and 
an  active  opposition  not  unduly  estimated. 
This  union  of  churches  under  one  name,  har¬ 
monizing  Christian  teaching,  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  help  toward  reconciling  the  Japanese  to 
the  Western  teachers.  The  unity,  if  it  were 
perfect,  would  take  away  the  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  receiving  religious  instruction 
from  our  missionaries.  If  the  “Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan”  can  succeed  in  becoming  an 
entity  and  winning  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  that  and  nothing  more,  it  will  do  much 
good  just  now.  Whether  it  will  escape  the 
odium  of  being  “foreign”  among  the  educated, 
matters  not  so  much  as  that  it  shall  command 
the  confidence  of  the  common  people  and  in¬ 
vite  the  favor  of  heaven.  For  the  hidings  of 
power  are  on  high. 

A  review  of  the  missionary  crisis  in  Japan 
is  both  intensely  interesting  and  inspiring.  A 
new  situation  is  before  the  churches  of  this 
country  as  well  as  before  their  representatives 
in  Japan.  Events  there  hasten.  The  old  slow 
marches  of  civilization  are  exchanged  for  the 
quick  evolution  that  has  distinguished  Japan 
at  home  and  in  the  field.  We  are  not  afraid. 
Let  the  new  nation  go  on  and  up,  if  she  will. 
The  divine  pui poses  for  her  are  not  in  our 
keeping.  Nor  is  her  future  to  be  shadowed  by 
our  short-sighted  vision.  What  concerns  us 
is  the  honesty  and  faith  with  which  we  hold 
up  before  Japan  the  person  and  power  of  Jesus 
and  His  Gospel.  There  is  need  now  of  one 
purpose  on  the  part  of  us  all.  The  Union 
seemed  to  us  good,  and  it  is  the  best  we  have 
to  offer  the  men  of  Japan.  If  the  American 
Board  can  give  something  better,  God  speed 
the  Board.  We  only  pray  that  Japan  may  be 
saved  from  the  French  experiment  of  the  last 
century,  and  that  if  the  Kumi-ai  Christians 
are  set  up  in  their  own  house,  they  may  not 
feel  themselves  separate  from  other  evangelical 
Christians.  The  peril  of  this  time  for  Japan 
is  a  reaction  from  the  truth  through  fear  of 
losing  independence.  They  are  tempted  to 
think  more  of  themselves  than  of  the  truth. 
They  are  in  danger  of  escaping  the  true 
grandeur  of  an  utter  surrender  of  self  to  the 
truth  supreme. 


The  earthquake  of  September  1st.  nearly 
observes  the  anniversary  of  the  great  and  ter¬ 
rible  visitation  of  South  Carolina  nine  years 
since.  The  shocks  were  distinct,  but  not 
severe,  over  the  entire  eastern  half  of  New 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island.  The  meadows  of 
the  Newark  Bay  were  not  shaken.  Such  phe¬ 
nomena  are  not  to  be  viewed  either  with 
superstitious  dread  or  supercilious  indifference. 
A  mere  nervous  fright  is  foolish,  while  friv¬ 
olous  quiet  is  the  more  to  be  deplored.  The 
presence  of  these  forces  or  forms  of  power  so 
nigh  to  us  is  always  a  matter  of  concern. 
There  is  a  good  and  wholesome  lesson  for 
every  man  in  the  vibrations  of  the  solid 
ground,  in  the  trembling  of  his  habitation,  in 
the  seismic  murmur  from  the  depths  below. 


The  happy  holiday  of  labor  observed  in 
thirty-four  States,  was  darkened  in  this  city 
by  a  terrible  crash  on  a  crowded  excursion 
train.  A  runaway  engine  was  the  cause,  and 
the  careless  tethering  of  such  a  dangerous 
thing,  the  occasion  of  the  disaster.  There  is 
something  very  suggestive  in  the  career  of 
this  wild  machine,  once  got  beyond  control. 
How  like  the  forces  of  manhood  run  wild,  the 
vigors  of  a  mind  gone  astray,  the  fires  of  an 
appetite  broken  loose  I  At  the  present  writing 
over  sixty  victims  of  this  mad  machine  are  re¬ 
ported,  many  of  them  in  a  critical  state. 


RET.  ANDREW  MURRAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  of  Wellington, 
South  Africa,  has,  as  we  have  already  an¬ 
nounced.  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Colle¬ 
giate  Reformed  Church  of  New  York  to  hold 
a  conference  from  Monday  to  Friday  of  next 
week,  both  days  inclusive,  at  the  Mai^Ie  Colle¬ 
giate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Street.  Mr.  Murray  will  preach  Sunday 
evening.  September  8th.  the  conference  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  following  day. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  now  over  seventy  years 
since  the  father  of  Andrew  Murray  sailed 
from  Scotland  and  settled  as  a  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Graaf-Reinet,  in 
South  Africa.  His  ministry  was  marked  by 
intense  missionary  zeal,  and  his  sons  inherited 
the  spirit  of  their  father  in  full  measure — five 
sons  becoming  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  and  four  daughters  ministers* 
wives,  while  a  fifth  daughter  is  the  principal 
of  a  large  school  for  girls.  On  May  9,  18i38,  at 
Graaf-Reinet,  was  bom  Andrew,  the  second 
son,  named  after  his  father.  The  eldest  son 
was  sent  to  Aberdeen  to  complete  his  studies, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Andrew,  although 
only  nine  years  old,  accompanied  him.  They 
both  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  imbibing 
there  additional  missionary  spirit,  which  was 
subsequently  much  deepen ded  by  their  fre¬ 
quently  coming  under  the  infiuenoe  of  William 
Burns,  the  eminent  Chinese  missionary.  They 
both  took  their  theological  course  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utrecht,  Holland. 

On  their  return  to  Sooth  Africa,  Andrew 
was  appointed  the  minister  over  what  is  now 
the  Orange  Free  State.  He  was  ordained  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty,  and  for  many  years 
was  the  Only  minister  over  this  wide  terri¬ 
tory.  Large  numbers  attended  his  ministry, 
mostly  in  the  open  air,  but  often  under  some 
canopy  to  protect  them  from  the  burning  sun. 
During  his  ministry  here  he  married  Emma 
Rutherford,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  H.  E. 
Rutherford,  who  has  proved  a  true  helpmeet 
to  him  in  his  abundant  labors.  In  1860  he 
was  called  to  Worcester,  thence  four  years 
later  to  Capetown,  and  again  later  to  Well 
ington,  where  Mr.  Murray  still  labors  with 
eminent  success,  he  being  at  the  present  time 
the  pastor  of  a  church  of  5,000  members.  He 
is  well  known  as  a  religious  writer,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  having  published  several  of  his  books; 
but  as  an  organizer  and  worker  he  is  not  so 
widely  known.  Aside  from  his  great  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  founder  of  the  Huguenot  Seminary 
for  girls,  and  the  Training  Seminary  for 
Missionaries  to  the  Kaffirs,  both  of  which  are 
at  Wellington,  and  as  President  of  the  South 
African  General  Mission,  Mr.  Murray  has  put 
himself  in  touch  with  every  elevating  and 
evangelizing  effort  that  makes  for  the  weal  of 
South  Africa. 

Touching  the  meeings  here  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Murray  writes  from  Chicago,  in  a  private 
note  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Myers:  “The  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  that  the  Lord’s  children  may 
be  helped  in  the  divine  life  and  in  His  service. 
Press  the  great  importance  of  coming  with 
longing  hearts,  and  of  being  much  in  prayer 
that  God  would  by  His  Holy  Spirit  give  a 
real,  deep  blessing.  ” 

Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  has  made  the  pleasant 
and  long  awaited  announcement  that  final 
and  favorable  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
erection  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Peter  Cooper 
in  the  small  triangular  park  just  south  of  the 
Cooper  Institute.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that 
the  sculptor,  Mr.  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  who 
has  been  commissioned  to  design  the  statue, 
was  at  one  time  a  student  at  the  Institute.  He 
knew  the  fatherly  old  man  in  his  beet  days,  if 
indeed,  his  busy  and  happy  life  had  any  such 
'  distinguishing  period. 
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We  thank  Dr.  W.  C.  Campbell  of  Boanoke, 
Va.,  for  Bending  na  hia  atout  defence  of  mis- 
sionariea  (page  12).  We  regard  it  as  a  good 
apeoimen  of  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
just  now  all  along  the  lines,  North  and  South. 
The  attacks  upon  missions  are  frequent,  and 
often,  of  late,  the  blow  has  come  from  a 
source  least  anticipated.  The  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  at  least  some  of  them,  are  the  frequent 
Tehicle  of  these  attacks,  as  of  matter  inimical 
to  all  righteousness.  The  most  effective  way 
to  counteract  their  influence  is  for  the  pulpit 
to  speak  out  promptly,  each  pastor  setting 
forth  the  truth  in  his  own  way,  as  the  Roanoke 
pastor  has  so  well  exemplified. 


The  Canada  Presbyterian  assures  us  that  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Irish 
General  Assembly  compares  the  friends  of  the 
organ  and  of  the  hymn  to  the  herd  of  swine 
that  ran  down  a  steep  place  and  were  choked 
in  the  sea.  We  did  not  chance  upon  this 
brother  in  our  recent  travels  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  His  following  must  be 
devoted,  if  small,  for  bis  wielding  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  equally  dangerous  to  friend  and  foe. 
He  and  his  likes  will  not,  of  course,  read  the 
several  fine  criticisms  of  Mr.  Woodman  on  the 
cathedral  organs,  but  they  are  widely  read 
and  appreciated  by  both  conservatives  and  lib 
erals  on  this  side. 


We  print  in  this  issue  a  paper  sent  to  us 
from  Switzerland  by  Prof.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  bear  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  issues  now  up,  for  he 
speaks  with  candor  as  well  as  conviction,  with 
charity  in  any  censure.  His  points  are  always 
distinctly  put.  For  the  manner  in  which  any 
of  our  correspondents  treat  these  questions, 
The  Evangelist  does  not  hold  itself  responsi¬ 
ble  beyond  deciding  to  let  them  be  heard. 
Our  position  on  the  action  of  the  Assemblies 
in  condemning  men  to  suspension  for  scholarly 
opinions  not  affecting  their  piety,  purity,  or 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  our  branch  of  Hie 
Church,  has  been  without  any  concealment. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Union  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces  has  just  held  its  sixth  yearly 
meeting.  The  Union  met  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Truro,  about  400  delegates 
being  present.  During  the  past  year  84  new 
Endeavor  Societies  bad  been  enrolled,  making 
the  whole  number  595.  Of  these  Nova  Scotia 
has  881,  New  Brunswick  162,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island  62.  The  total  membership  is  about  87,  - 
000.  Thirty-five  of  the  societies  are  juniors. 
During  the  past  year  2,500  associate  members 
have  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  active  mem¬ 
bership,  showing  their  determination  to  live 
for  Christ.  Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been 
raised  during  the  year  for  missionary  and 
other  Christian  work. 


The  American  Board  reports  receipts  during 
the  month  of  July  of  $58,910  against  $51,856. 
Every  department  except  the  legacies  shows 
gain.  The  total  for  the  eleven  months  of  the 
financial  year  was  $591,104  against  $598,862 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
financial  year  closed  with  August,  and  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  year  will  soon  be  made  up. 
They  should  show  some  advance  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  as  times  are  now  improving. 


The  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns  of  Germantown, 
Penn.,  will  resume  bis  weekly  Bible  class  in 
New  York  on  Monday,  September  9tb,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  Madison -avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  comer  Fiftj -third  Street,  Dr. 
C.  L.  Thompson,  pastor.  The  class  is  popular 
in  attendance  and  methods,  and  everybody  is 
welcome. 


MEMORIAL  HONORS  TO  SERGEANT  FLOTD 
AT  SIOUX  CITY. 

By  H.  D.  Jenkins.  D.O. 

While  our  friends  are  making  their  pilgrim¬ 
ages  through  the  historic  fields  of  the  old 
world,  some  of  us  to  whom  The  Forum  and 
The  Acropolis  are  not  unfamiliar  have  been 
busy  putting  up  monuments  at  home,  nota¬ 
bly,  one  to  a  well-nigh  forgotten  hero.  Ser¬ 
geant  Charles  Floyd  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exploring  Expedition  of  1804. 

Up  to  the  year  1808  the  Mississippi  River  was 
the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
France  and  England  were  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  supremacy,  which  was  to  he  terminated  only 
at  Waterloo.  The  vast  and  indefinite  posses¬ 
sions  of  Gaul  in  America,  known  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  could  be  but  poorly  defended  by 
a  nation  fighting  half  of  Europe  already ;  and 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  Napoleon  to  suffer  any 
of  bis  foes  to  get  a  stronger  foothold  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  result  was  the  treaty  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  this  vast  domain  to  the  Federal  au¬ 
thority  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $3,000,000. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  President  at  the 
time,  was  a  statesman  of  broad  views  and 
great  expectations.  With  difficulty  he  secured 
an  appropriation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
task  was  one  requiring  the  greatest  personal 
bravery,  one  demanding  the  best  physical  en¬ 
durance,  and  one  whose  usefulness  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  patience,  intelligence,  and  the 
strictest  military  discipline.  To  act  as  the 
chief  officer  of  this  expedition  President 
Jefferson  selected  his  private  secretary,  Capt. 
Meriweather  Lewis,  who  in  turn  chose  his 
friend,  Lieut.  William  Clark,  as  his  colleague 
in  the  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking. 
Forty-three  non-commissionec  officers  and  men 
were  sworn  in  as  volunteers  for  the  explora¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  occupy  them  the  better 
part  of  three  years,  during  which  time  they 
would  be  as  completely  lost  to  civilization  as 
Livingstone  was  in  1871  among  the  tangled 
lakes  of  interior  Africa.  The  chief  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  of  these  volunteers  was  Ser¬ 
geant  Charles  Floyd,  a  Kentuckian,  at  that 
time  twenty-five  years  of  age,  equally  brave, 
obedient,  and  intelligent,  but  the  first  and 
the  only  one  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  hardships 
and  exposures  of  the  way.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  ninety-nine  days  of  active  service  that 
Sergeant  Floyd  died  at  the  very  foot  of  a 
high  bluff  within  the  present  limits  of  Sioux 
City ;  and  there  upon  the  20th  day  of  August, 
the  ninety-first  anniversary  of  bis  death,  his 
remains  having  been  identified  and  deposited 
in  a  sepulchral  urn  specially  prepared  for 
them,  were  reinterred,  and  a  beautiful  memo¬ 
rial  stone  placed  over  the  spot  to  mark  the 
place  until  a  yet  more  appropriate  monument 
can  be  completed  to  commemorate  his  services. 

Beside  the  blue  waters  of  the  Potomac  sleeps 
the  Father  of  his  country,  from  whose  tomb 
one  can  see  the  capital  of  our  nation  and  the 
magnificent  legislative  palace  of  its  representa¬ 
tives.  Beside  the  mighty  Hudson  repose  the 
ashes  of  that  ^eat  General  whose  sword  pre¬ 
served  what  Washington  had  won.  But  the 
remains  of  his  humbler  soldier  of  the  republic 
lie  entombed  upon  a  still  nobler  height  than 
either,  overlooking  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
of  the  world,  and  from  the  site  of  this  grave, 
where  his  sorrowing  companions  laid  his  body 
in  August,  1804,  one  to-day  sees  the  junction 
of  three  contiguous  States,  whose  population 
is  upwards  of  three  and  a  half  millions.  Un¬ 
derneath  this  bluff,  whose  solitary  grave  was 
a  landmark  of  river  travel  and  Indian  trade 
for  fifty  years,  lies  the  modem  city  which 
grew  from  a  population  of  less  than  8,000  in 
18^  to  over  80,000  in  1890.  Upon  a  neighbor 
ing  height  stands  in  full  view  from  the  grave 
the  city  High  School,  lately  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  and  lofty  buildings  of  white 
marble,  brown  sandstone,  and  purple  jasper, 
tell  of  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  that  coun¬ 
try  for  whose  opening  Floyd  gave  his  life. 

About  the  grave  into  whi^  the  sepulchra 


urn  was  reverently  lowered  were  grouped 
many  of  the  early  settlers  who  came  in  1856 
and  1857,  when  the  town  site  was  first  sur] 
veyed ;  and  beside  them  stood  aged  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Omaha  tribe  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  reservation,  some  of  whom  were  "braves” 
at  the  time  this  country  was  formally  ceded 
by  their  chiefs  to  the  conquering  white  men. 
One  hundred  old  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army 
Post  were  present  to  pay  honor  to  a  comrade 
who  had  served  the  same  flag  in  the  infancy 
of  the  republic,  and  side  by  side  with  them 
stood  the  cadets  f^om  West  Point  and  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  from  Annapolis,  soldiers  yet  to  be. 
Over  five  hundred  citizens  gathered  to  take 
part  in  the  memorial  ceremonies,  and  a  move¬ 
ment  was  inaugurated  which  will  eventually 
secure  the  erection  of  some  lasting  monument 
to  mark  the  spot  of  every  camp  where  the  ex¬ 
pedition  halted  upon  its  journey,  so  fraught 
with  the  interests  of  the  mighty  nation  which 
was  foreordained  to  occupy  not  one-half,  but 
all  the  continent.  Orations  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Elliot  Coues  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Washington,  and  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
journal,  and  by  Dr.  Butler,  the  enthusiastic 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
at  Madison,  Wis. ,  who  held  in  his  hand  the 
original  manuscript  diary  of  Sergeant  Floyd, 
lately  discovered  by  him  among  the  uncata¬ 
logued  treasures  of  the  archives  in  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  rooms.  Thus  the  good  work  was  be¬ 
gun  by  setting  up  the  memorials  which  shall 
speak  to  future  generations  of  the  heroes  of 
the  past,  and  teach  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  that  not  upon  foreign  fields 
alone  have  men  lived  manly  lives  and  died 
worthy  deaths  or  transmitted  the  results  of 
their  courage  and  self-sacrifice  to  posterity. 


THE  INDIAN  SITUATION. 

To  THK  Editob  of  The  Evanoeust 

August  24, 1806. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  article  in 
The  Evangelist  of  Aug.  8,  on  the  Bannock  In¬ 
dians,  and  am  pleased  to  see  the  matter  so 
well  understood  by  you.  Since  it  was  written 
more  definite  information  has  shown  that  the 
white  people  were  almost  entirely  in  the  wrong 
and  'deserve  punishment,  which  it  is  hoped 
the  guilty  ones  will  receive ;  but  those  who 
have  experience  have  doubts  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  and  expect  that,  as  in  former  out¬ 
breaks  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  such  in¬ 
terest  or  influence  brought  to  bear  as  will  de¬ 
lay  the  prosecution  until  the  public  forget 
that  such  an  occurrence  has  taken  place. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  half  the  Indians, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  are  self  support¬ 
ing,  and  that  so  many  are  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  Education  is  doing  wonders  for  them, 
and  particularly  such  education  as  they  re¬ 
ceive  at  home  schools ;  but  if  in  addition  to 
the  education  they  are  given,  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  furnished  by  the  government,  they  were 
made  to  work  at  something  outside  of  their 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  "Indian  Problem” 
would  soon  work  itself  out. 

From  those  who  have  spent  years  at  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  these  people  we  know  they  are  not 
very  apt  scholars,  that  as  a  race  they  are  of 
small  brain,  and  it  will  take  some  generations 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  of  the  white 
people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  by 
whom  they  are  steadily  being  crushed  out. 

The  white  blood  that  is  in  them  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  Indian  blood,  but  the  white  associ¬ 
ations  that  they  form  give  them  such  a  bad 
example  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  see  the 
advantage  of  an  education,  or  anything  else 
that  the  white  man  can  do  for  them.  In  his 
primitive  state  the  Indian  considers  himself 
the  superior  of  any  white  man,  and  it  is  only 
after  he  has  been  developed  by  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  can  estimate  his  inferiority. 

In  a  conference  between  one  of  our  Generals 
and  an  Indian  chief,  the  former  was  speaking 
of  the  clothing  and  food  which  would  be  sup¬ 
plied,  but  the  old  chief  knew  those  things 
would  only  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  tribe 
by  making  them  lazy  and  indolent,  and  said : 
"We  don’t  want  your  clothing  and  your  food, 
what  we  want  is  ploughs,  and  reapers,  and 
seed,  so  that  wo  can  work  and  be  contented 
and  happy.” 

If  your  influence  can  be  used  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  providing  work  for  the  "wards  of  the 
nation”  it  will  effect  as  much  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  aa  all  other  efforts  towards  civilization 
combined.  T. 
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lucidity  and  clearness.  The  numerous  illus* 
trations  with  which  his  pages  are  loaded, 
making  them  exceedingly  entertaining,  while 
his  thought  is  helpful  and  instructive.  “The 
elements  and  secrets  of  power,”  “The  power 
of  a  presiding  purpose,”  “The  use  and  abuse 
of  books,”  “The  genius  of  industry,”  “The 
ethics  of  amusements,”  “The  inspiration  of 
ideals” — these  are  the  subjects  which  are  viv 
idly  set  forth  and  so  thoroughly  illustrated  as 
to  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind.  The 
chapter  headings  are  put  in  a  form  to  indicate 
just  what  the  author  means,  and  it  is  a  dull 
reader  who  cannot  imagine  the  general  scope 
of  the  treatment.  To  understand  its  particu¬ 
lar  force  and  intent,  however,  the  pages  must 
be  read,  and  the  youthful  reader  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  the  perusal,  while  the  older 
reader  will  scarcely  lay  the  book  down  with¬ 
out  profit. 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion.  Anniversary 
and  Religious.  A  Repository  of  Historical 
Dates  and  Facts,  Beautiful  Thoughts  and 
Words  of  Wisdom.  Compiled  by  Franklin 
Noble,  D. D.,  Editor  of  the  Treasury  Mag¬ 
azine.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat.  $1.75. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  contents  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  title  page:  “Helpful  in  sug¬ 
gesting  themes  and  in  outlining  addresses  for 
the  observance  of  timely  occasions  and  special 
days  indicated  by  our  Christian  year :  New 
Year’s  Service,  Fast  Day,  Lenten  Service, 
Easter,  Children’s  Day,  Rallying  Day,  Har¬ 
vest  Home,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Closing 
Year  Service,  Communion,  Dedication,  In¬ 
stallation,  Corner-Stone  Laying,  and  Young 
People’s  Services."  Our  excuse  for  transcrib¬ 
ing  this  extended  catalogue  is  that  the  editor 
has  seen  fit  to  place  the  table  of  contents  on 
the  title  page  of  his  book.  By  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  it  may  be  added  that  the  volume  is 
divided  into  over  a  dozen  sections,  and  that  in 
nine  of  them  there  are  brief  historical  state¬ 
ments  giving  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
days  to  be  celebrated.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  sermons  and  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  appropriate  to  the  headings  under  which 
they  are  grouped.  The  range  from  which 
choice  has  been  made  is  quite  broad,  and 
many  of  the  names  of  writers  are  well  known. 
It  might  be  supposed  from  the  title  as  quoted 
in  extenso  above,  that  the  book  contains  plans 
of  sermons,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  edi¬ 
tor’s  intention  was  not  to  furnish  crutches, 
but  to  collect  material  which  should  enable  a 
man  to  catch  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
said  good  things  and  done  good  work  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions.  In  this  respect  the  work  of 
the  editor  is  to  be  commended.  As  the  mat¬ 
ter  stands,  the  volume  is  a  sort  of  scrap¬ 
book  upon  the  topics  in  hand,  and  it  will 
doubtless  prove  quite  acceptable  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  circle  of  users. 

Anniversary  Addresses.  By  Samuel  Colcord 
Bartlett,  D  D. ,  LL.D. ,  lately  President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  ^ston  and  Chicago: 
Congregational  Sunday-school  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society.  1894. 

This  large  and  stately  volume  of  over  five 
hundred  pages  contains  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  sixteen  year-stones,  if  it  may  be  so  ex¬ 
pressed,  marking  the  author’s  headship  of  one 
of  the  most  notable  colleges  of  New  England. 
Multitudes  of  Dr.  Bartlett’s  pupils  will  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  to  possess  in  permanent 
form  those  baccalaureate  sermons  which 
marked  the  conclusion  of  the  collegiate  studies 
of  themselves  and  of  their  friends.  Books 
like  this  have  a  double  interest  which  depends 
not  only  upon  their  contents,  but  upon  their 
associations.  The  voice  of  the  beloved  teacher 
becomes  doubly  dear  when  teacl^er  and  pupil 
are  parted  at  the  close  of  the  curriculum. 
Every  student  knows  what  this  means,  and  it 
is  with  a  tender  interest  that  he  takes  up  the 


volume  of  his  earlier  instruction,  well  assured 
that  it  will  speak  to  him  as  did  the  well  re¬ 
membered  lips. 

Besides  Dr.  Bartlett’s  sixteen  Commence 
ment  sermons,  he  has  incorporated  in  the  col¬ 
lection  four  other  addresses,  all  but  one  de¬ 
livered  during  the  same  period  (1877-1893), 
on  Daniel  Webster,  The  Battle  of  Bennington, 
Old  Newburg,  and  The  Divine  Forces  of  the 
Gospel,  a  sermon  before  the  American  Board 
at  the  opening  of  its  session  in  New  Haven  in 
1872.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  will  prove 
a  welcome  memorial  of  happy  days  to  many 
Dartmouth  graduates  and  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  and  readers  in  general. 

The  Reasonable  Christ.  A  Series  of  Studies. 

By  George  E.  Merrill.  Boston :  Silver, 

Burdett  and  Company. 

This  volume  is  another  attempt  to  illumine 
tbe^  truth  that  in  Jesus  we  have  not  only  a 
practical  example  for  our  daily  lives,  but  that 
He  is  one  “  who  satisfies  the  reason  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  believers.  ”  Tbe  book  is  not  at  all 
a  life  of  Christ,  but  an  attempt  to  show  that 
that  life  was  reasonable  in  that  it  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  “the  conditions  which  called 
for  His  life  and  work  upon  earth.”  In  the 
same  degree  that  the  life  of  Christ  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  logical  requirements  of  the 
case,  just  so  do  the  spiritual  blessings 
wrought  by  Him  correspond  to  human  needs. 

The  work  is  composed  of  fourteen  chapters, 
among  which  its  two  hundred  pages  are 
divided,  and  it  takes  us  from  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity  upon 
the  earth.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  attrac¬ 
tive  and  suggestive,  but  the  author’s  method 
and  style,  while  eminently  proper  and  digni¬ 
fied,  have  not  those  qualities  which  command 
recognition,  though  they  are  sufficient  to 
hold  the  reader’s  attention. 

BOOK  NOTKS. 

The  anxious  parent  has  no  more  serious 
problem  than  that  which  concerns  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  young  son.  Too  often  he  sins  un¬ 
consciously,  but  the  sin  is  none  the  less  griev¬ 
ous  and  disastrous  for  being  unwittingly  com¬ 
mitted.  Any  counsel  that  shall  enable  him  to 
avoid  pitfalls  should  be  welcomed,  and  here 
we  have  such  in  a  little  volume  to  which 
five  writers  have  contributed.  The  book  is 
entitled.  Before  He  is  Twenty^  and  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  “five  perplexing  phases  of  the  boy 
question.”  The  papers  are  all  excellent,  but 
the  first  in  facile  princepa:  “The  Father  and 
Hie  Boy,”  by  Robert  J.  Burdette.  “When  He 
Decides,”  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  con¬ 
tains  good,  strong  common  sense  about  the 
unwisdom  of  compulsion  in  the  choice  of  an 
avocation.  Edward  W.  Bok  speaks  of  “The 
Boy  in  the  Office,”  and  gives  wise  and  helpful 
advice  to  boy  and  parent.  Mrs.  Burton  Harri¬ 
son  treats  of  “  His  Evenings  and  Amusements,  ” 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott  describes  him  when 
“Looking  toward  a  wife.”  The  articles  were 
originally  published  in  The  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  and  are  now  reprinted  in  response  to 
a  general  desire.  It  would  be  well  that  every 
parent  in  the  land  should  read  carefully  and 
prayerfully  the  words  of  Mr.  Burdette.  (F.  H. 
Revell  Company,  New  York.  75  cents.) 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  A  similar 
statement  might  be  made  in  regard  to  learning 
to  ride  the  bicycle  or  to  swim.  Many  useful 
bints  may  be  given  and  valuable  suggestions 
made,  but  the  person  who  would  acquire  either 
accomplishment  from  a  printed  book,  or  even 
from  tbe  illustrated  page,  will  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  But  a  book  may  assist,  and  such 
is  tbe  function  of  a  little  volume,  entitled. 
Cycling  for  Health  and  Pleasure,  by  Luther  H. 
Porter.  The  learner  may  pore  over  these 
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SbaUchinos  in  the  Silence.  A  Series  of  De¬ 
votional  Meditations.  By  George  Matbe- 
son,  M.A. ,  D. D.  New  York:  Anson  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Company.  (Author’s 
Edition.)  $1. 

We  recently  heard  an  instructive  and  sug¬ 
gestive  sermon  on  the  necessity  and  profit  of 
habitual  meditation,  based  on  the  text,*  “Make 
the  men  sit  down.”  It  is  probably  true  that 
in  the  drive  and  bustle  of  modern  life,  as  we 
are  pleased  and  proud  to  call  it,  there  is  far 
too  little  opportunity  to  stop  and  ponder  the 
truths  which  meant  so  much  to  our  fathers. 
We  congratulate  ourselves  upon  living  in  a 
progressive  and  practical  age,  but  in  devoting 
ourselves  so  exclusively  to  progress  and  prac¬ 
tice,  we  are  forgetting  many  of  the  things 
that  made  our  fathers  strong  for  their  age  and 
generation. 

Those  who  know  Dr.  Matheson’s  previous 
works  will  scarcely  accuse  him  of  being  a  vis¬ 
ionary  dreamer.  His  writings  are  full  of 
strength  and  common  sense.  These  qualities 
have  not  deserted  him  when  in  quiet  moments 
he  has  been  engaged  in  searching  in  the 
silence  for  the  inner  truths  of  God’s  Word. 
Many  are  the  precious  lessons  which  he  has 
drawn  from  hidden  corners  of  that  precious 
volume.  His  intention  is  strikingly  indicated 
when  he  says  of  the  book:  “I  would  like  it  to 
be  devotional,  not  by  tbe  absence  of  thought, 
but  by  the  flashing  of  suggestion.  I  would 
like  it  to  be  of  some  small  help,  not  only  to 
tbe  toilers  on  life’s  beaten  way,  but,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  even  to  one  or  two  of  that  large  class  who 
require  to  preach  on  Sundays.  ” 

The  ninety-four  topics  of  the  book  are  all 
briefly  treated,  but  they  are  the  product  of 
deep  thought  and  careful  contemplation. 
They  do  not  belong  to  that  thoughtless  pon¬ 
dering  which  passes  current  for  reflection. 
Tbe  author  has  deeply  studied,  and  with  spir¬ 
itual  insight,  the  texts  on  which  be  preaches 
so  briefly,  and  it  is  a  string  of  pearls  which 
is  here  laid  before  the  reader. 

Life  Power  ;  or  Character,  Culture,  and  Con¬ 
duct.  By  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.  New 
York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1. 

Henry  Drummond  put  a  truth  most  strik¬ 
ingly  when  he  advised  Christian  workers  not 
to  call  upon  their  hearers  to  save  their  souls, 
but  to  save  their  lives.  Most  young  people  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
souls,  and  how  to  save  them  is  a  problem 
which  has  to  be  explained  all  tbe  way  from 
the  very  definition  of  the  terms.  But  they  have 
a  most  lively  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  life, 
and  the  plea  that  life  and  its  possibilities  should 
be  saved  is  something  which  appeals  to  them 
mightily.  They  know,  as  by  intuition,  what 
is  meant.  Tbe  other  knowledge  will  come  in 
its  own  due  time,  and  the  soul  itself  will  also 
be  saved. 

A  clever,  though  sarcastic  speaker  once  said 
that  the  life  objects  of  a  vast  majority  of 
mankind  might  be  classified  under  one  or  more 
of  three  heads :  Something  to  eat,  something 
to  wear,  something  to  look  at.  But  there  are 
aims  higher  than  these,  necessary  as  these  may 
be,  and  it  is  toward  the  higher  aims  that 
Dr.  Pierson  would  direct  his  youthful  readers. 
He  has  divided  his  topic  under  six  heads,  and 
each  one  of  them  he  treats  with  bis  usual 
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pages  and  make  good  resolves  against  excess 
and  imprudence,  but  when  he  has  learned  the 
art  he  is  likely  to  go  away  and  forget  them  all 
in  the  exhilaration  of  flying  through  the  air 
astride  of  his  wheeled  steed.  The  author  has 
perhaps  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  value  of 
his  book  when  he  calls  it  an  “indispensable 
guide  to  the  successful  use  of  the  wheel,”  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  made  a  use 
ful  book.  The  subjects  of  which  he  treats 
are :  Cycling  for  Health,  Learning,  Riding  and 
Touring,  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention, 
Correct  Pedaling,  Speed  and  Gearing,  Train¬ 
ing,  Cycling  Costume,  and  Practical  Points. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  the  book 
is  not  confined  to  learners.  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.  §1.) 

The  Presbyterian  Board,  among  its  many 
good  tracts  and  leaflets,  sends  out  three  that 
appear  to  be  particularly  good.  A  Letter  on 
Joining  tlie  Church,  by  Dr.  Frances  A.  Horibn, 
gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  church  member¬ 
ship,  with  a  sound  and  sane  view  of  what 
ought  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  it ; 
Loving  Words  to  Silent  Men,  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  is  admirably  adapted  to  reach  and  bring 
to  a  decision  a  very  large  class  of  our  very 
best  people.  The  Family  and  Religion,  by  the 
Rev.  William  P.  Swartz,  is  a  paper  presented 
to  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  after  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  bounds  of  that  Synod,  and  it  is 
as  interesting  as  it  is  authoritative. 

Cause  and  Effect  is  the  title  of  a  story,  but 
it  might  have  belonged  even  more  readily  to 
a  volume  on  physics  or  metaphysics.  What  its 
application  is  to  the  story  in  hand  is  not  very 
apparent,  and  it  strikes  one  as  a  misnomer. 
The  tale  is  pleasantly  told,  and  reminds  one 
in  some  sort  of  “  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night” ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  of  equal  merit.  An  unwill- 
ing  engagement  between  an  inexperienced 
English  girl  and  an  English  vicar ;  a  trip  to 
the  south  of  Europ>e,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
a  Russian  “with  a  history”;  mystery,  admira¬ 
tion.  infatuation,  engagement ;  the  estrange¬ 
ment  of  incompatibility,  with  all  the  attend¬ 
ant  rending  of  heart  strings  and  the  resigna¬ 
tion  which  comes  of  necessity— these  make  up 
the  burden  of  the  book.  An  occasional  slap 
at  the  “typical”  American  traveller  serves  to 
enliven  some  pages  and  to  amuse  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader.  Altogether,  the  book  may  serve 
to  pass  a  few  leisure  hours,  but  it  will 
scarcely  make  a  permanent  mark  in  the  fiction 
of  the  day,  nor  have  such  a  run  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor  had.  (G.  P.  Putnams’  Sons,  New 
York.  76  cents.) 

The  silver  question  is  now  one  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  and  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  growing  at  an  enormous  rate.  , 
“Coin’s  Financial  School”  has  called  forth  a 
number  of  earnest  replies,  some  of  which  are 
far  abler  and  keener  than  the  original.  One 
of  these  is  entitled.  Cash  vs.  Coin,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Wiener.  It  sets  forth  in  lucid  language 
the  explanations  for  the  conditions  for  which 
“Coin”  finds  a  panacea  in  the  unlimited  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  and  in  “  cheap”  money,  showing 
that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
A  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  book 
is  that  its  chapters  were  prepared  ‘by  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  publication  in  the  Evening  News  of 
Monroe,  La.  They  are  now  published  in  its 
present  form  in  order  to  reach  a  wider  circle 
of  readers.  (Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago.  25 
cents). 

In  The  Sentence  Method  of  'leaching  Writing, 
Reading,  and  Spelling,  George  L.  Farnham, 
M.A.,  a  former  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  gives  the  teacher,  in 
fifty  pages,  the  benefit  of  his  twenty  odd  years 
experience.  He  would  begin  teaching  with 
object  lessons  and  writing  down  the  impres¬ 


sions  made,  first  on  the  blackboard,  to  be 
copied  by  the  child  after  he  has  been  made  to 
understand  the  significance.  Spelling  seems 
to  come  of  itself ;  in  due  season  comes  reading 
sentences  from  the  printed  page.  This  method 
has  been  tried  with  good  results  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  50 
cents. ) 

First  Year  in  French  is  a  simple  and  easy 
method  of  teaching  children  the  rudiments  of 
that  language  in  twenty-four  lessons.  In  the 
first  ten  lessons  the  natural  method,  with  ob 
ject  lessons,  is  mainly  followed.  With  the 
eleventh  lesson  translation  from  English  into 
French  and  easy  grammar  questions  are  given 
in  that  tongue,  as  well  as  salutations.  A 
vocabulary  in  English  and  French  is  at  the 
end  of  the  short  volume.  Its  author  is  L.  C. 
Syms,  B.L.,  Licencie  en  Droit  de  I’Universite 
de  France.  (American  Book  Company,  New 
York.  50  cents.) 

A  new  booklet  of  forty-four  pages,  in  stiff 
tinted  paper,  with  red  title  and  lines,  is  A 
Lesson  from  the  Upper  Room,  by  Ira  8.  Dodd. 
It  gives  “The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per”,a8  a  second  title,  the  verse,  “I  have  called 
you  friends”  (John  xv.  15)  giving  the  motive 
of  this  interesting  little  essay.  The  text  is 
large  and  clear,  with  broad  margins,  and  it 
furnishes  an  hour  of  profitable  reading.  (An¬ 
son  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company.  25  cents.) 

College  Requirements  in  English  Entrance 
Examinations  gives  the  examination  papers  of 
a  number  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  the  two  past  years,  in  English ;  also  a 
plan  for  a  system  of  examination  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  best  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
present  year  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
giving  thus  the  model  for  a  very  full  course 
in  English  Language  and  Literature ;  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Wentworth  Eaton.  B.A.  (Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston.) 

In  Hove  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  offers  to 
teachers  much  helpful  suggestion  as  to  inter¬ 
esting  their  pupils  in  this  branch  of  study. 
A  course  of  from  five  to  seven  years  is  marked 
out  that  may  be  carried  on  without  interfering 
with  the  usual  branches  of  study.  The  sec¬ 
ond  edition  was  printed  by  request,  and  is 
from  new  plates,  with  a  larger  and  more  open 
page.  (50  cents. ) 

Meditations  in  Motley  is  “a  bundle  of  papers 
imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  midnight,”  which 
Mr.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  has  collected 
from  his  contributions  to  The  Arena.  They 
are  bright  discussions  of  matters  of  current 
interest,  reminding  one  now  and  then  of  Low¬ 
ell,  or  The  Autocrat,  but  very  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly  Mr.  Harte ’s  own  manner  as  well  as  mat¬ 
ter.  (Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston.) 

In  the  series  of  Guides  for  Science  Teaching, 
issued  for  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  No.  XVI.  is  a  tiny  pamphlet  of  First 
Lessons  in  Chemistry,  by  G.  P.  Phenix, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Willimantic,  Conn.  It  is  illustrated,  and 
must  prove  very  valuable  to  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  (Heath.) 

The  Non-Partisan  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  Cleveland,  O,  issue  a  small 
manual  of  Temperance  Teachings  for  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Ingham.  It  is  as 
good  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  come 
under  our  view,  in  many  respects  it  is  admira¬ 
ble,  though  it  is  not  without  the  usual  faults 
of  this  class  of  text  book. 

Not  Knowing,  the  well  known  “Poem  of 
Trust,”  by  Mies  31.  G.  Brainard,  is  issued  in  a 
daintily  made,  white-paper  bound  booklet,  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  Suitable  for  a  Christmas, 


or  Easter,  or  birthday  remembrance.  (20 
cents. ) 

Christian  Endeavor  Echoes  and  Manual  of  Ser¬ 
vices  is  a  small,  flexible  bound  volume  of  “pop¬ 
ular”  hymns,  with  the  music.  It  is  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Elisha  A.  Hoffman  (Hope  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  lo  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES, 

The  Royal  Natural  History,  edited  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Lyde'kker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.  F.Z.S.,  came  for¬ 
ward  last  May  as  a  new  claimant  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  who  read  periodicals.  It '  is  a 
fortnightly,  very  fully  illustrated,  giving  full 
scientific  descriptions  of  living  creatures  in 
the  order  of  scientific  classification.  It  is  not 
intended  for  children,  but  from  the  method  of 
publication,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  when  the  requisite  number  of  pages 
are  filled,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  periodical 
issue  of  the  sheets  of  an  encyclopaedia  of 
natural  history.  The  first  numbers  are  de¬ 
voted  to  mammals,  beginning  with  the  man¬ 
like  apes.  (Frederick  Warne  and  Company.) 

The  American  Book  Company  is  bringing 
out  a  valuable  series  of  Geographic  Monographs, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gardiner  G. 
Hubbard  is  President.  The  number  for  April 
(the  second  of  the  series)  is  a  description  of 
Physiographic  Features,  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Powell,  formerly  director  of  the  United  States 
Geologic  Survey.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  chart 
and  some  interesting  cuts  That  for  June  is  a 
highly  interesting  study  of  the  Present  and 
Extinct  Lakes  of  Nevada,  illustrated  with 
valuable  geologic  charts. 

The  Address  Commemorative  of  Philip  Schaff, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  which  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent 
delivered  at  The  Century  on  December  80, 
1893,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  revere  the 
memory  of  that  good  man.  Apart  from  the 
interest  of  its  subject,  the  address  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  literary  value,  being  as  charming  as  any¬ 
thing  Dr.  Vincent  ever  wrote— and  he  is  a 
master  charmer  with  his  pen.  The  picture 
of  Dr.  Schaff  in  the  Seminary  among  his 
colleagues  and  pupils  is  all  alive. 

A  sermon  preached  last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
by  Dr.  Hughes  O.  Gibbons  of  the  Old  Pine- 
street  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Municipal  League  of 
that  city,  has  by  no  means  lost  its  value  by 
the  passage  of  time.  As  election  day  draws 
near,  it  will  afford  excellent  reading  to  many. 
Its  subject.  What  is  a  Vote?  shows  its  scope. 
Though  the  illustrations  are  all  drawn  from 
Philadelphia,  they  will  appear  only  too  familiar 
to  readers  in  other  cities. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Rev.  Benja¬ 
min  Lewis  Hobson,  31. A,  as  Professor  of 
Apologetics  and  3Iiseions  in  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  Seminary.  The  subject  of  Prof.  Hob¬ 
son’s  address  is  The  Task  of  the  Apologetic  of 
To-Day.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  able 
charge  given  to  the  newly  made  professor  by 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Niccolls. 
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THE  BLENDING  OF  RELIGION  WITH 
EVERY-DAY  LIFE. 

Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Kdwar<l  R.  Borkhalter,  D.l>., 
Pastor  of  the  Fli-st  Presbyterian  Church,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 

Also  they  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink. — 
Exodus  xxiv.  11. 

This  is  a  striking  statement,  which  well  de¬ 
serves  our  close  scrutiny.  It  is  spoken  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  sev¬ 
enty  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  bidden 
by  the  Lord  God  to  come  up  unto  Him  on  Mt. 
Sinai.  This  they  did,  and  it  is  said  of  them 
thereupon  that  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bat  notice  well  how  it  is  told  us  that  they 
saw  no  similitude— no  form  or  likeness  what 
ever  is  hinted  at.  And  this  is  commented  on 
expressly  in  the  Scripture.  Ye  heard  the 
voice  of  the  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
but  ye  saw  no  similitude.  Also  you  will  notice 
that  when  Isaiah  says.  In  the  year  that  Uzziah 
died,  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up.  there  is  no  description  of 
Him  given  whatever.  In  the  case  immedi¬ 
ately  before  us  you  will  notice  how  it  is  said 
that  what  these  princes  of  Israel  saw  was  a 
brightness  of  glory  under  His  feet.  A  paved 
work  of  sapphire  stone,  t.  e. ,  a  scene  of 
tianscendant  purity,  brilliance,  and  glory, 
the  very  substance  of  heaven  for  purity. 

It  does  not  behoove  us  or  become  us  to  inquire 
curiously  as  to  just  what  it  was  which  they 
saw.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
impression  left  upon  their  senses  and  upon 
their  minds  was  that  they  had  been  in  God’s 
most  immediate  presence  ;  they  had  seen  Him. 
And  now  the  wonder  was  that  they  still  lived. 
It  was  the  evident  impression  of  those  times, 
as  it  might  well  be  of  these,  that  no  man 
could  see  God  and  live.  This  truth  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  many  places  in  the  early  Scriptures. 
It  is  easily  possible  that  Hagar  had  this  in 
mind  when  she  said:  “Do  I  yet  see  after  Him 
that  seeth  me?”  Jacob  says  in  astonishment 
at  the  Brook  Jabbok,  where  he  wrestled  with 
the  stranger,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face  and 
yet  my  life  is  preserved.  In  Exodus  xxxiii. 
20,  God  himself  says:  “Thou  canst  not  see  My 
face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  Me  and  live.” 
In  Judges  vi.  22-23,  Gideon  is  greatly  fright- 
end,  for  he  says,  Alas,  O  Lord  God,  for  because 
I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face. 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Peace  be  unto 
thee ;  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die. 

This  same  feeling  is  still  further  refiected 
in  the  words  of  Manoah,  the  father  of  Samson. 
And  Manoah  said  to  his  wife.  We  shall  surely 
die,  because  we  have  seen  God. 

Now  these  passages,  my  brethren,  which  I 
have  cited,  plainly  show  us  the  meaning  of 
my  text.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  viz:  to 
these  rulers  and  princes  in  Israel  that  they 
should  have  this  vision  of  God  and  yet  con¬ 
tinue  to  live.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  con 
tinned  to  employ  the  most  ordinary  every-day 
functions  of  life.  They  ate  and  drank.  They 
saw  God  and  yet  they  ate  and  drank.  This 
combination  of  the  sublime,  the  awful,  the 
most  elevated  privilege  and  dignity  that  man 
can  possibly  know  with  the  ordinary,  the 
every-day,  the  trivial  earthly  functions  of 
life,  is  what  is  mentioned  in  the  text  as  ex 
citing  surprise.  It  was  a  wonder,  that  when 
the  awful  presence  of  the  most  high  God  was 
so  near  them,  so  face  to  face  with  them,  they 
were  not  consumed ;  it  was  a  wonder  that  the 
fire  out  of  which  God  appeared  and  spoke  to 
them  did  not  burn  them  up.  But  upon  them 
He  laid  not  His  hand.  Yes,  they  saw  God  and 
did  eat  and  drink.  They,  the  very  same  per¬ 
sons  in  this  very  same  life,  went  on  in  the 
most  simple,  ordinary,  trivial  things  of  every¬ 
day  life,  such  as  eating  and  drinking,  and  yet 
they  had  seen  God. 


My  hearers,  you  see  what  the  text  moans, 
and  you  see  what  interesting,  fruitful,  and  in¬ 
structive  truth  there  is  contained  in  it  for  us. 

But  let  me  show  you  the  same  truth,  as  I  at 
least  find  it  in  other  passages.  Thus  it  is  said  in 
Genesis  v.  :  22.  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five 
years  and  begat  Methusaleh,  and  Enoch  walked 
with  God  after  he  begat  Methusaleh  three 
hundred  years  and  begat  sons  and  daughters, 
and  Enoch  walked  with  God.  Now  the  point 
I  make  here  is  that  it  is  told  us  that  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  when  sons  and  daughters 
were  born  to  him,  i.  e.,  when  the  cares  and 
labors  of  household  life  were  upon  him.  His 
life  was  not  a  solitary  walk  with  God.  He 
did  not  go  to  a  cell,  to  a  cave,  and  there  re¬ 
main  in  lonely  communion  with  his  Maker. 
He  walked  and  lived  with  God  right  where  he 
was,  right  in  the  midst  of  all  life’s  ordinary 
business  and  life’s  ordinary  pains  and  pleas¬ 
ures.  He  was  a  man  among  men,  the  head  of 
a  household,  practicing  life’s  ordinary  activi¬ 
ties,  and  yet  he  was  walking  with  God. 

I  turn  and  point  you  to  another  Scripture, 
better  still  to  illustrate  the  central  truth  which 
I  find  in  my  text.  Jesus  said  of  Himself,  the 
Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking.  It  was 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Jesus,  and 
one  that  gave  great  offense  to  the  Pharisees, 
that  He  did  not  distinguish  Himself  from  the 
people  by  a  separated  exclusiveness.  But  no — 
this  was  not  like  Him  at  all— He  went  every¬ 
where  where  it  was  proper  to  go.  He  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  He  sat  down  on  the 
well  curb  and  talked  with  a  woman,  and  that 
a  woman  of  Samaria.  He  could  be  seen  any 
day  along  the  dusty  highway..  He  was  often 
met  in  a  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  He 
taught  daily  in  the  temple.  Every  Sabbath 
He  went  into  the  synagogue.  Anybody  could 
find  Him  and  approach  Him  that  needed  Him 
and  sought  Him.  A  poor  woman  could  touch 
the  hem  of  His  garment.  The  common  people 
pressed  around  Him  to  hear  Him  and  to  be 
healed  of  Him,  and  they  never  found  any  one 
so  friendly,  so  unaffected,  so  human,  so  com¬ 
panionable,  so  natural.  And  yet.  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  He  always  saw  God.  The 
Father  was  always  with  Him.  Every  day  and 
night  He  was  in  the  closest  communion  with 
God.  God  never  left  Him  a  moment.  His 
consciousness  was  always  charged  full  with 
the  divine  presence.  Once  on  the  mountain 
side  the  glory  in  Him  shone  through  and  they 
saw  Him  transfigured  and  heard  the  Father 
declare.  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.  Once  He  said  to  Philip  and 
the  rest.  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  And  yet  there  He  was,  eating  and 
drinking,  living  this  present  earthly  life  with 
all  its  natural  limitations,  going  in  and  out 
with  His  disciples  and  performing  with  them 
all  df  life’s  common  activities.  This  He  did 
in  perfection. 

So  now  you  see,  my  hearers,  the  truth 
which  I  find  in  my  text  as  the  thought  I 
bring  you  to  day.  It  is  this  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  in  our  proper  life,  of  this  world  and 
the  other  world,  the  world  to  come,  as  the 
Scripture  so  often  and  so  suggestively  calls 
it — this  using  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it ; 
this  combination  of  our  present  temporal 
every-day  earthly  life,  with  its  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine,  its  daily  activities,  with  the  power  of  the 
unseen,  the  conscious  presence  of  God  and  fel¬ 
lowship  with  Him.  Yes,  in  a  word,  it  is  my 
text  over  again.  They  saw  God  and  did  eat 
and  drink.  Very  few  of  us  get  this  combina¬ 
tion  in  anything  like  a  complete,  harmonious 
manner.  Very  few  of  us  get  our  religion  into 
close  and  familiar  contact  with  everything  in 
our  every-day  life.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  we 
do  have  some  strong  impressions  of  God,  of 
His  reality,  of  His  loving  presence,  of  His 
sovereign  government,  of  His  daily  providence, 


of  His  saving  grace;  and  not  sometimes,  but 
all  the  time,  the  eating  and  drinking  goes  on. 
I  mean  the  duties,  functions,  and  activities, 
pleasures,  toils,  cares,  pursuits,  of  this  earthly 
life  go  on.  But  to  get  the  two  blended,  to 
have  the  two  go  on  together,  not  even  side 
by  side,  but  working  rather  within  each  other, 
this  is  not  successfully  accomplished  by  many 
of  us,  surely.  With  too  many  of  us,  I  fear, 
the  two  things  are  kept  apart  as  very  separate 
and  almost  antagonistic. 

Not  a  few  of  you,  I  trust,  .io  discharge 
your  every-day  duties  and  activities  with  a 
good  degree  of  faithfulness  and  success.  You 
are  controlled  by  reason ;  you  are  governed 
mainly  by  conscience.  But  there  is  no^  much 
in  your  life,  if  anything,  of  the  seeing  God. 
You  scarcely  know  what  the  experience  is 
which  is  denoted  by  those  words.  You 
scarcely  believe  in  the  possibility  for  you  of 
such  an  experience.  You  don’t  think  much 
about  it,  and  you  don’t  care  to  think  much 
about  it.  Life  is  to  you  this  earthy  thing, 
conveyed  by  the  words  of  my  text,  eating  and 
drinking.  It  is  the  visible,  the  tangible,  the 
temporal,  with  which  you  have  to  do.  Be¬ 
yond  that  you  are  not  sure  of  anything,  be¬ 
yond  that,  perhaps,  you  have  little  taste  or 
disposition  to  go.  But  I  tell  you  that  Is  going 
a  very  little  way.  That  is  leaving  out  the 
chief  part  of  even  this  earthly  life.  Man  is 
made  to  have  sight  and  sense  of  his  Maker, 
even  here  and  now.  The  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God  even  in  this  life.  The  sons  of  God 
are  not  orphans  in  this  earthly  sphere.  To 
live  without  this  seeing  God  of  which  I  speak 
this  morning,  is  to  live  very  blindly,  very 
dumbly,  very  deafly.  It  is  to  have  the  best 
senses  of  the  soul  unused,  closed,  deadened. 
And  you  cannot  live  successfully  that  way 
even  in  regard  to  earthly  things.  You  need 
your  highest  faculties  to  guide  you  even  in 
earthly  matters.  Without  the  use  of  these 
faculties  you  are  very  sure  to  become  too 
earthly,  too  merely  a  creature  of  to-day,  too 
much  'governed  by  the  sense  and  the  body. 
You  need  to  see  God  as  well  as  to  eat  and 
drink. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  eat 
and  drink  as  well  as  to  see  God.  It  used  to 
be  thought,  and  is  still  thought  by  not  a  few, 
that  the  best  way  to  see  God  was  to  separate 
yourself  from  ordinary  avocations,  to  go  into 
a  monastery,  or  stand  on  a  pillar,  as  St. 
Simeon  did,  to  take  special  vows  of  abnega¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  not  the  truth.  The  best  way 
the  most  wholesome  way,  the  most  productive 
way  to  see  God  is  to  see  Him  while  in  the 
very  midst  of  life’s  ordinary  business,  is  to  see 
Him  and  go  right  on  in  life’s  daily  toils  and 
cares  and  occupations.  Of  course  I  don’t  need 
to  say  that  I  mean  only  such  occupations  as 
those  can  possibly  engage  in  who  do  see  God 
in  the  midst  of  them.  There  is  every  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  busiest  man  and  woman 
in  shop  and  factory  and  office  and  household, 
the  mother  with  her  children,  the  father  in 
his  store,  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  the 
boy  and  girl  just  learning  life’s  lesson— there 
is  every  reason  in  the  world  why  all  of  these 
should  see  God  in  the  very  midst  of  all  these 
daily  scenes.  You  don’t  need  to  step  a  single 
foot  out  of  your  own  pathway  in  order  to  see 
God.  You  don’t  need  to  come  up  to  me  in  the 
pulpit.  No,  you  would  not  see  Him  so  well 
up  here  as  you  would  down  there,  where  you 
belong,  unless  it  be  true  that  you,  too,  l>elong 
here.  The  best  seeing  of  God  is  along  life’s 
simplest  paths  of  appointed  service.  The  best 
seeing  of  God  is  when  you  go  right  on  with 
life’s  commonest  round  of  activity.  Tnese 
elders  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  are  speaking  to¬ 
day,  saw  God  and  did  eat  and  drink.  Enoch 
walked  with  God  after  he  begat  Metbuseleh 
and  after  other  sons  and  daughters  were  bom 
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to  him.  After  that  he  had  aasumed  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  carea  and  vocations  of  life,  and  was 
living  as  a  man  among  men.  Yet  he  walked 
with  Ood.  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking.  In  the  very  closest  union  and  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Father,  and  yet  in  the  very 
closest  and  most  wholesome  contact  with  the 
every-day  life  of  men. 

Here  is  the  type,  the  pattern,  the  model, 
and  not  that  divided,  distorted  thing,  wherein 
there  is  no  proper  harmony  and  combination  of 
these  two  essential  elements.  But  how  can 
this  happy  union  and  harmony  be  secured? 
As  a  valuable  suggestion,  I  cause  you  to  note 
the  point  in  the  history  before  us.  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  the  rest  were  called  up  into  the 
mount  of  Ood  that  they  might  have  this 
vision.  Then  they  went  down  to  life’s  ordi¬ 
nary  plain,  with  its  daily  activities.  In  like 
manner  do  I  uderstand  that  God  calls  us  daily 
to  be  by  ourselves  with  Him.  Those  who 
never,  or  as  good  as  never,  take  this  time  of 
personal  inward  communion,  who  are  not  wont 
to  go  alone  by  themselves  that  they  may  speak 
to  their  heavenly  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  can  never  hope  to  see  Him  very  vividly 
and  effectually  on  the  field  of  life.  Amid  the 
din  His  voice  will  not  be  heard.  Amid  the 
busy  scene  He  will  be  forgotten.  And  the 
Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary  and  the  mid-week 
meeting  for  conference  and  prayer  will  not  be 
neglected  by  those  who  desire  to  incorporate 
the  vision  of  Ood  in  the  very  midst  of  life’s 
earthly  elements.  I  think  that  if  those  who 
do  neglect  these  means  of  grace  would  testify, 
they  would  declare  that  they  do  miss,  and 
that  painfully,  the  vision  and  the  sense  of  Ood. 
They  go  forth  to  the  earthly  constituents  of 
daily  life,  and  all  they  find  is  the  time  and 
sense  elements — but  Ood  is  not  there.  We 
must  take  Him  with  us  from  the  mountain 
where  we  have  gone  up  to  be  with  Him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  invitation. 

But  now  the  other  side  of  the  case  asserts 
itself  with  similar  emphasis.  When  we  have 
come  down  from  the  seeing  Ood,  we  must  not 
lose  the  vision  amid  the  ordinary  things  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  world  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  deaden  our  spiritual  faculties.  The 
very  place  for  the  exercise  and  illustration  of 
religion  is  every-day  life,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  so  one  to  Saturday.  Ihese 
are  to  be  the  occasions  for  the  application  of 
what  we  have  gained  of  divine  vision  on  the 
Lord’s  day  and  in  daily  private  communion. 
There  is  a  very  false  way  of  esteeming  one  day 
above  another  and  one  place  above  another. 
There  is  no  essential  difference.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  eat  or  drink,  says  the  Apostle, 
or  whatever  we  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
Ood.  And  whatever  we  do,  he  says  again,  do 
it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men. 
Those  who  see  Gkid  and  then  eat  and  drink,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  am  developing  my  text 
this  morning,  have  no  distinction  of  any  vital 
kind  between  what  is  done  unto  Ood  and 
what  is  done  unto  the  world.  It  is  all  the 
same,  for  they  are  the  very  same  persons  who 
awhile  ago  were  seeing  Ood  and  are  now'  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  commonest  things  of  life.  The 
very  same  persons,  for  man  is  a  wonderfully 
composite  being.  He  is  heavenly  and  he  is 
earthly.  He  can  see  Ood,  and  he  must  eat 
and  drink.  He  touches  two  worlds,  he  be¬ 
longs  to  two  kingdoms  all  the  time.  Oh,  to 
be  able  to  blend  the  two  harmoniously ! 
Oh,  to  leave  neither  one  out  of  our  compound 
life.  To  have  the  heavenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  earthly,  the  divine  in  the  midst  of  the 
human.  And  here,  as  already  indicated,  the 
Son  of  Man,  Jesus  Christ,  may  well  be  our 
Model,  for  He  wrought  the  two  into  one  beau¬ 
tiful  texture.  He  has  shown  us  how  Ood  can 
live  with  man  in  the  very  midst  of  all  his 
natural  conditions.  In  the  heart  of  all  our 


common  «iee  and  daily  tasks,  at  the  plainest 
duties  and  the  most  human  activities  and 
functions,  is  the  Ood  and  Father  of  all.  And 
there  is  nothing  which  is  not  touched  and 
tipped  with  heavenly  glory.  You  cannot  see 
such  a  life  as  His  life  at  any  point  but  what 
you  see  God  and  heaven  in  it.  Ah,  I  have 
seen  some  lives  like  His,  here,  right  here 
among  you,  my  friends.  I  have  seen  some 
lives  which  made  me  feel  even  in  their  com¬ 
monest  things  that  God  and  Christ  were  never 
far  from  them.  They  do  all  things  for  Him. 
They  are  very  human.  They  live  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  present  life.  They  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  here  in  the  body.  They  do 
not  neglect  present  earthly  pleasures,  duties, 
business,  work.  But  in  it  all  they  see  Ood. 
They  cherish  communion  with  Him.  They 
give  one  the  impression  that  they  have  been 
with  Jesus.  They  are  not  ghostly  in  their 
spiritual  life,  but  very  real,  very  natural,  very 
true  to  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  they  show  plainly 
that  their  life  has  hidden  roots ,  its  sources  of 
supply  are  hid  with  Christ  in  Ood.  Would 
there  were  more  such  Christians  among  us. 
Yes,  would  that  we  were  all  of  this  sort!  For 
then  would  our  religion  commend  itself  to 
them  that  are  without ! 

Remember,  then,  I  pray  you,  my  text,  my 
theme,  and  its  lessons .  They  saw  Ood  and  did 
eat  and  drink. 


CRITICS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

Answered  In  a  Strong  Letter  by  Bev.  Dr.  Campbell 
— Their  Work  Reviewed— Eminent  Anthorltie* 
Quoted  Showing  that  They  are  Men  ot  Scholar¬ 
ship  and  Ability,  who  are  Doing  Mnch  for 
Progress  and  Unmanlty. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Roanoke  Eveniog  World : 

I  have  just  read  your  editorial  in  to-day’s 
copy  of  the  Evening  World.  I  had  read  sev 
eral  days  previously  the  article  which  was  the 
occasion  of  it.  Such  attacks  as  the  corre 
spondent  from  whom  you  quote  makes,  are 
not  new.  The  strange  thing  is  that  they  do 
not  cease.  It  seems  amazing  until  one  can 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  writers  of  such 
articles,  that  they  should  ever  be  written. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  of  your  readers 
that  foreigners,  either  American  or  European, 
in  China  and  Japan,  except  missionaries, 
seldom  get  beyond  the  treaty  ports  in  these 
countries.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  that  the  foreign  communities  in  these 
countries,  made  up  of  persons  who  have  been 
led  there  by  motives  of  curiosity  or  business, 
are  generally  not  a  credit  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  come.  Writers  of  books  on 
Japan,  who  are  not  missionaries,  join  in  de¬ 
scribing  these  foreign  residents  as  anything 
but  a  recommendation  of  their  countries.  Mac- 
lay  in  his  “Budget  of  Letters  from  Japan,” 
states  that  the  foreign  communities  in  that 
country  are  very  immoral.  Mr.  Donrovau, 
who  once  fliled  an  important  position  under 
the  Chinese  Government,  says  that  these  resi¬ 
dents  are  either  ignorant  of  the  work  of  mis¬ 
sionaries,  or  their  lives  are  so  immoral  that 
they  studiously  avoid  them.  Charles  Darwin 
the  great  evolutionist,  in  his  “Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,”  says  that  the  foreign  travellers  and 
residents  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  who  write 
with  such  hostility  to  missions  there,  are  men 
who  find  the  missionary  an  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  evil  purposes. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  among 
these  residents  that  the  critic  has  found  his 
home  while  in  Japan,  and  we  may  therefore 
have  anticipated  the  kind  of  information  he 
would  furnish  his  readers  in  this  country  con¬ 
cerning  missionaries. 

Over  against  such  detractors  as  Cockerill 
and  Kirkland,  what  an  array  of  testimony 
may  be  presented.  In  his  “The  Mikado’s 


Empire,”  Griffis  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  says :  It  is  hard  to  And  an  aver 
age  man  of  the  world  in  Japan  who  has  any 
clear  idea  of  what  missionaries  are  doing  or 
have  done.  Their  dense  ignorance  borders  on 
the  ridiculous.”  He  says  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  the  American  missionaries  in  Japan 
are  a  notable  body  of  cultured  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  They  have  translated  large  portions 
of  the  Bible  in  a  scholarly  and  simple  version. 
The  standard  Japanese-English  and  English- 
Japanese  dictionary  is  fourteen  years’  work 
by  Dr.  Hepburn.  The  first  grammar  of  the 
Japanese  language  printed  in  English,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Christian  popular  literature  and 
hymnology,  the  organization  of  Christian 
churches,  the  introduction  of  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  and  of  girls’  schools,  are  the  work  of 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Professor  Rein  of  Marburg,  Germany,  was 
sent  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussain  Government, 
to  prepare  a  work  on  Japan.  In  that  work 
he  states:  “The  missionaries,  who  are  good 
speakers  and  masters  of  the  language,  always 
have  a  large  number  of  hearers,  and  are  form¬ 
ing  congregations  which  justify  the  largest 
expectations.  The  greatest  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  have  disappeared, 
yet  they  have  no  lack  of  difficulties  with 
which  to  contend.  The  greatest  and  most 
lamentable  being,  not  so  much  the  indifference 
of  the  heathen  Japanese,  or  the  variety  of 
Christian  confessions,  as  the  indifference,  nay, 
even  the  enmity  towards  Christianity  of 
many  foreigners,  who  give  utterance  to  their 
feeling  by  word  and  deed.” 

Maclay  in  his  book  states  further  that  the 
presence  of  missionaries  is  a  continued  rebuke 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  commu- 
nity,  who  are  leading  lives  they  would  not 
think  of  leading  at  home.  The  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  have  learned  to  draw  a  line  between 
these  and  the  missionaries,  and  naturally  say 
that  the  missionaries  must  be  of  a  higher 
caste.  These  learn  the  language  accurately 
and  elegantly,  and  instruct  the  people  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly,  and  the  people  soon 
learn  to  love  and  respect  them. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Shumway,  the  accredited 
correBp:)ndent  of  one  of  the  great  papers  of 
this  country,  visited  a  few  years  since  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  lands,  and  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  for  inspecting  mission  operations.  He  in¬ 
spected  the  work  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Japanese  empire,  and  then  went 
elsewhere.  His  testimony  was  that  what  he 
found  true  in  Japan  he  found  true  everwhere 
else,  viz:  that  missionarios  were,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  men  and  women  of  the  most 
excellent  character,  and  also  the  ripest  shol- 
arship  and  intellecutal  culture.  Said  he : 
“Turn  to  the  Oriental  shelves  in  our  libraries 
and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  nearly 
all  of  the  brightest  and  deepest  and  most  val¬ 
uable  books  there  have  been  written  by  mis¬ 
sionaries.  To  missionary  pens  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  most  reliable  information  that 
we  have  regarding  the  far  East,  as  well  as  for 
the  most  fascinating,  poetical,  and  scholarly 
of  the  correct  pictures  of  Oriental  life  that  we 
have.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
but  by  their  very  scarcity  they  only  serve  to 
prove  the  rule.  ” 

Says  Mr.  Shumway:  One  day  I  was  walking 
the  streets  of  Canton,  China,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Seymour,  our  American  Consul-Oeneral,  in 
that  great  city,  when  we  met  and  passed  a  quiet, 
modest-mannered  man  on  his  way  into  the 
city.  Said  Mr.  Seymour,  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  receding  figure: 

“That  is  Dr.  Kerr.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
great  missionary  hospital  yonder.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  founded  in  1888,  and  has  already 
treated  three-quarters  of  a  million  patients,  I 
believe.  I  consider  that  he  is  the  peer  of  any 
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living  surgeon  in  the  world  to-day.  To  my 
personal  knowledge  he  undertakes  almost 
daily  cases  which  our  most  distinguished 
surgeons  at  home  dare  not  attempt,  even 
Philadelphia  the  medical  capital  of  our  coun 
try.  I  suppose  that  humble  man  might  just 
as  well  as  not  be  enjoying  an  income  of  from 
$50,000  to  $75,000  a  year,  instead  of  his  pres¬ 
ent  small  salary,  if  he  was  only  practicing  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  his  own  account. 
And  I  suppose  he  knows  it,  too.” 

And  yet  men  can  be  found  who  write  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  such  a  man  and  his  coworkers. 

Is  it  true  that  the  people  whom  the  mis¬ 
sionary  desires  to  save  deride  him  and  despise 
him!  Some  do.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  the  late  Dr.  Happer  of  Canton.  China. 
He  proposed  to  erect,  at  a  cost  of  $125,000, 
a  college  in  that  city.  If  missionaries  are  so 
despised  why  did  more  than  four  hundred 
Chinese  officers,  gentry,  and  scholars  of  Can¬ 
ton  and  vicinity,  present  to  him  a  request 
that  he  locate  his  Christian  college  in  their 
city?  Why  did  they  guarantee  that  the  col¬ 
lege  should  have  as  many  students  as  it  could 
accommodate?  Why  did  the  Chinese  governor 
of  the  large  island  of  Formosa  choose  a  Chris 
tian  missionary  to  plan  and  superintend  a  col¬ 
lege  he  was  erecting  on  that  island?  If  this 
is  true  universally,  why  did  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment  permit  missionaries  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  Word  of  Ood  among  the  soldiers 
and  accompany  them  as  chaplains? 

Why  does  Pak-Yong-Ho,  late  minister  in 
Corea,  and  one  of  its  leading  officials,  testify 
to  the  good  work  of  missionaries,  and  give  it 
as  his  opinion  that  an  army  of  Christian  teach¬ 
ers  and  workers  should  be  placed  in  every 
part  of  bis  country  to  Christianize  and  edu 
cate  his  people?  A  few  years  since  I  met 
Mr.  Ye-Cha-Yun,  the  Corean  Minister  to  this 
country,  and  for  two  Sabbaths  had  him  as  an 
attentive  listener  in  church.  I  have  never 
met  a  man  who  had  for  missionaries  a  pro¬ 
founder  respect  than  he,  and  when  his  wife 
was  about  to  return  to  her  own  country  a 
short  time  before  her  departure  she  embraced 
Christianity  and  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Salem,  Va. 

It  seems  amazing  when  one  thinks  of  the 
personnel  of  our  mission  stations  that  any  one 
should  dream  of  them  as  “tactless,  bigoted, 
poorly  equipped  men,”  and  when  one  reads  of 
a  distinguished  admiral  speaking  of  them  as 
“a  bad  lot,”  he  thinks  of  such  men  as  Drs. 
Van  Dyck,  Jessup,  Dennis,  Eddy,  Ford,  Bliss, 
Wm.  M.  Thomson,  Ooodall,  Schauffler, Dwight, 
and  of  hundreds  of  others  like  them.  He 
thinks  of  Mackay,  of  Uganda,  of  Bishop  Han- 
nington,  of  Livingston,  of  Paton,  of  Moffat,  of 
William  Burns,  of  Judson,  and  of  Duff.  To 
speak  of  such  men  as  “a  bad  lot”  is  like  men¬ 
tioning  the  names  of  Drs.  Hoge,  Lafferty,  and 
Dickinson,  of  Bichmond,  of  Bishops  Whittle 
and  Randolph,  and  Professors  Venable,  Smith, 
and  Harris,  and  writing  after  their  names,  “a 
bad  lot.” 

The  distinguished  Archdeacon  Farrar  says: 
“To  sneer  at  missionaries— a  thing  so  cheap 
and  so  easy  to  do— has  always  been  the  fashion 
of  libertines  and  cynics  and  worldlings.  So 
far  from  having  failed,  there  is  no  work  of 
Ood  which  has  received  so  absolute,  so  un¬ 
precedented  a  blessing.  To  talk  of  mission¬ 
aries  as  a  failure  is  to  talk  at  once  like  an 
ignorant  and  faithless  man.” 

W.  C.  Campbell. 


EIUHV  YEARH  WITHOUT  A  SALOON. 

It  is  stated  that  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been 
eight  years  without  a  saloon.  Its  population 
is  over  80,000.  The  secret  bars  have  been 
rooted  out,  and  it  has  long  been  difficult  to 
procure  intoxicating  liquor  in  the  city.  Mean¬ 
while  the  valuation  of  the  city  increased  from 
$59,703  000  to  $76,282  000,  and  the  same  rate 
of  taxation  produces  $180,000  more  than  for¬ 
merly.  The  onoe  122  saloons  have  been  turned 
into  stores  or  dwellings. 


WELCOMING  THE  P1LGBIM8. 

We  recently  reprinted  the  addresses  of  wel¬ 
come  to  The  Evangelist’s  party  on  their  visit  to 
Belfast.  We  take  pleasure  in  adding  this  week 
two  more  of  these  more  than  friendly  welcomes, 
one  given  at  the  d’Aubigne  chalet  at 
Grindelwald  by  Pasteur  Charles  Bieler  of 
Lausanne,  a  son-in-law  of  the  great  historian 
of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  other  intended  to 
be  read  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
party  to  Leyden,  by  Professor  Oort,  D.  D. ,  of 
the  famous  University  of  that  city.  Professor 
Oort  was  unable  to  meet  the  Pilgrims,  but  at 
our  request  he  has  kindly  furnished  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  his  address.  We  print  both  here¬ 
with  : 

Address  of  icelcome  to  the  Evangelist’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Pilgrims  delivered  at  Orindeltoald  by 

Pasteur  Charles  Bieler,  principal  of  GaUiard 

College,  iMUsanne,  on  July  31,  1895. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  1  feel  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  permitted  to-day  to  wish  you  a 
cordial  welcome  into  this  bouse,  in  the  name 
of  the  Merle  d’Aubign^  family. 

Madame  Merle  d’Aubign6  was  much  gratified 
when  she  heard  of  your  intention  of  visiting 
her  in  her  summer  retreat  of  Grindelwald  ;  she 
is  glad  to  see  now  the  happy  realization  of  this 
plan,  and  she  thanks  you  for  this  mark  of 
esteem  shown  to  her  husband’s  memory. 

We  are  glad  to  feel  that  by  coming  out  of 
your  way  to  visit  us,  you  have  the  pleasure,  at 
the  same  time,  of  getting  up  into  the  very 
heart  of  our  country,  with  its  green  valleys, 
rocky  summits,  and  snowy  peaks. 

Merle  d’Aubignd,  around  whose  memory 
we  are  gathered  here,  loved  the  mountains 
of  his  native  land.  After  the  arduous  labors 
of  his  winter  months,  spent  from  morning  to 
night,  teaching  Church  History  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  he  had  helped  to  found, 
and  writing  on  the  Reformation,  he  was  glad 
to  settle  down  in  some  wooden  chalet  like 
this  one,  somewhere  in  bis  beloved  Alps,  and 
enjoy  his  well-earned  repose.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  soon  became  a  popular  character 
among  the  country  folk.  His  tall  figure  was 
seen  every  morning,  walking  slowly  down  some 
mountain  path,  his  hands  folded  behind  his 
back,  and  his  mouth  pronouncing  half  aloud 
some  psalm  of  praise : 

Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul  .  .  . 

Who  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys 
Which  run  among  the  hills  .  .  . 

Oh  Lord,  how  manifold  are  'Thy  works, 

In  wisdom  hath  Thou  made  them  all ; 

The  earth  is  fall  of  Thy  riches ! 

Every  Sunday  at  eventide  the  village  people 
gathered  together  in  the  Professor’s  chalet, 
for  an  enlarged  family  worship.  They  soon 
filled  the  sitting-room  and  overfiowed  into  the 
passage  and  kitchen.  Tourists  also  came  from 
the  hotel  and  begged  for  admission,  but  they 
were  politely  invited  to  turn  back,  because 
the  learned  historian  wished  to  be  alone  with 
the  humble  and  poor  so  as  to  be  free  to  explain 
the  Scriptures  according  to  their  particular 
needs. 

Except  when  they  appeared  at  the  Sunday 
meeting.  Merle  d’Aubigne  always  welcomed 
foreign  visitors.  He  whose  life-work  was  to 
tell  the  ■  -ury  of  the  origins  of  our  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world,  would  have 
been  glad  to  receive  you  to-day,  for  you  are 
the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  impor 
tant  branches  of  that  Presbyterian  Church, 
which,  more  faithfully  than  any  other  has 
retained  the  depot  of  Calvin’s  thought  and  the 
exterior  forms  of  worship  that  bis  genius  bad 
suggested. 

Better  than  I,  Merle  d’Aubign$,  whose  locks 
whitened  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  would 
have  expressed  the  affection  which  unites  the 
Christians  of  Europe  to  their  brethren  of 
America,  and  be  would  not  have  done  Ibis, 


without  adding  some  word  of  counsel  or 
warning  out  of  his  long  experience. 

I  cannot  do  this,  and  moreover,  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  myself  with  ease  in  your  language, 
which  he  knew  so  well,  but  let  me,  wish  pros¬ 
perity,  spiritual  life,  and  power  to  yon,  to 
your  ministers  and  to  your  churches.  We  are 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean,  but  let  the  bond 
which  unites  us  be  narrow  and  strong,  for  it 
is  the  yoke  which  joyfully  binds  together  the 
servants  of  the  same  Master. 

Madame  Merle  d’Aubign^’s  sons  would  have 
fain  been  here  to  meet  you  to-day,  but  pas¬ 
toral  duties  keep  them  at  home.  One  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  McAll  Mission  in  Paris,  the  other  is 
also  doing  modern  reformation  work  in  the 
Belgian  missionary  church  at  Leige.  My  wife 
and  I  are  engaged  in  the  interesting  pursuit  of 
Christian  education.  And  Merle  d’Aubigne’s 
two  other  daughters  are  also  occupied  in  ac¬ 
tive  Christian  work.  In  their  name,  and  in 
their  mother’s,  I  close  wishing  you  a  hearty 
God  speed,  the  Lord’s  blessing  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  journey,  and  a  happy  return 
to  your  homes. 

Address  of  wdeome  on  visiting  Leyden  by  H.  Oort, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Hdrrew  and  Israelitish 

Archceology  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  at  Leyden,  and  especially  here, 
the  seat  of  its  celebrated  University.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  on  your  pilgrimage  through 
Europe  you  wished  to  visit  our  country  and 
Leyden’s  University.  However  unassuming 
the  material  building  may  be,  grand  memories 
are  connected  with  this  institution.  It  cannot 
be  quite  unknown  to  you  that  Leyden  possesses 
it  as  a  reward  for  the  courageous  endurance 
during  the  long  siege  its  inhabitants  sustained 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  William  of 
Orange,  Governor  of  these  countries,  con¬ 
ceived  the  thought  of  this  most  honorable 
recompense,  and  found  the  States-General 
generously  ready  to  second  him  in  bis  purpose. 

Although  the  institution  was  at  first  es¬ 
pecially  intended  as  a  school  for  the  education 
of  ministers  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
it  immediately  expanded  into  a  real  univer¬ 
sity,  as.  besides  theology,  courses  of  lectures 
were  opened  in  all  the  other  sciences.  It 
came  rapidly  into  existence,  for  the  siege  was 
raised  on  the  8rd  of  October,  1574,  and  the 
university  was  inaugurated  on  the  8th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  following.  A  few  months  had  sufficed 
to  transform  the  thought  into  an  act. 

Leyden’s  University  acquired  rapidly  a  great 
name.  1  cannot  enumerate  all  the  men  of 
science  it  is  proud  of  having  possessed  in  its 
general  faculties.  I  merely  mention  the  great 
Boerhaave,  a  light  of  the  medical  science, 
whose  statue  you  have  remarked  in  front  of 
the  hospital  of  the  University  at  the  very  en¬ 
trance  of  the  town,  and  Thorbecke,  our 
celebrated  statesman,  whose  portrait  you  will 
see  in  the  senate-room,  in  a  place  of  honor. 
But  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has  more  interest 
for  you  as  Presbyterians.  Let  me  then,  recall 
the  names  of  a  few  of  Leyden’s  prominent 
theologians,  for  instance,  of  Episcopius,  of 
Arminius,  of  Gomarus,  the  foremost  actors 
in  the  violent  struggles  which  agitated  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century.  Or,  to  deal  with  later 
events,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  great 
spiritual  movement  of  the  last  forty  years. 
In  this  movement  the  University  of  Leyden  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  religious  lib¬ 
eralism,  which  in  this  country  has  been  called, 
rather  inappropriately,  “modernism.”  and  that 
is,  the  emancipation  of  theology  from  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  Those  who 
thank  God  for  the  light  which  they  have 
hereby  received,  pronounce  with  reverence 
the  names  of  sevmral  professors  of  divinity 
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who  taught  under  thia  roof,  and  of  many  min- 
iatera.  who  were  formed  in  their  leasona,  and 
who  have  preached,  and  those  yet  alive,  still 
preach  the  Gospel,  in  which  they  rejoice  the 
more  because  they  mean  to  understand  it  bet¬ 
ter.  In  the  first  ranks  of  the  workers  in  this 
direction  are  to  be  mentioned  our  J.  H. 
Scholten.  our  great  dogmatician.  and  A. 
Kuener,  the  initiator  in  our  country  and  in 
yours  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  You  will  see  the  portraits  of  both  up 
stairs  in  the  senate-room. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Protestants 
in  the  Netherlands  either  repudiate  that  so- 
called  “  modernism. ”  or  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  it.  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  ortho¬ 
dox.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  members  of 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church  and  with  the 
majority  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
Yet,  in  this  large  body,  the  “moderns.”  if 
they  are  but  a  minority,  form  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  one.  They  muster  in  greater  force  in  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Baptist  churches,  and  are 
quite  preponderant  among  the  Remonstrants. 

Till  1877  all  the  professors  of  divinity  of  our 
three  State  universities  had  to  belong  to  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church ;  this  obligation  was 
removed  in  the  year  I  named,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  one  of  the  five  professors  of  divin¬ 
ity  at  this  school  is  a  Remonstrant,  of  the  four 
others,  three  are  “moderns,”  and  one  is  or¬ 
thodox. 

This  building,  a  former  nunnery,  has  been 
from  the  beginning  the  seat  of  the  University. 
Before  its  appropriation  as  such  this  room, 
with  the  one  above  it,  was  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery ;  the  ceiling  which  now  divides 
them  has  been  constructed  in  order  to  make 
it  suitable  to  its  new  life.  Now  this  room  is 
the  Aula ;  and  the  top  part  of  the  former 
chapel,  above  our  heads,  is  the  largest  lec¬ 
ture-room.  Except  the  senate-room,  the  build¬ 
ing  contains  little  worth  your  notice.  The 
rich  collections  belonging  to  the  University, 
its  renowned  library,  and  its  magnificent  Hos¬ 
pital,  are  spread  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
The  day  after  the  siege  was  raised  in  1574, 
a  service  of  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  for 
the  Protestants  in  the  St.  Peter  Church.  The 
first  hymn  sung  by  the  congregation  on  that 
solemn  occasion  was  the  Ninth  Psalm,  and 
every  year,  on  the  8rd  of  October,  when 
Leyden  again  offers  its  thanks  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  now  more  than  800  years  ago,  the  melody 
of  this  psalm  is  played. 

When  you  are  near  the  church  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  wall  a  bronze  slab,  which  was 
placed  there  a  few  years  ago  by  some  of  your 
countrymen,  in  memory  of  John  Robinson,  who 
dwelt  near  that  spot  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  and  of  his  fellow  Presbyterians, 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  who  parted  from  here  to 
Delfthaven,  from  where  they  were  to  sail  to 
America  in  the  Mayflower. 

It  was  right  of  you  to  reserve  at  least  a  few 
moments  for  this  place,  still  full  of  thrilling 
memories.  Much  good  has  come  down  to  you 
and  to  us  from  th  sturdy  Christians  of  the  old 
times  which  your  visit  calls  back  into  life.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  your  short  stay  in  this 
town  will  leave  you  some  of  the  impressions 
and  emotions  you  sought  on  your  pilgrim  way. 

Our  hearty  good  wishes  follow  you  on  your 
journey  homeward  bound. 

There  are  462  American  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  in  China,  and  888  Protestant  missionaries 
from  other  countries.  The  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  all  told,  number  1,295;  native  min¬ 
isters.  209;  native  helpers,  1,440;  communi¬ 
cants,  37,287 ;  school  pupils,  15,250.  The 
Catholic  returns  are  astonishing.  They  give 
471  priests,  381  native  helpers,  and  488,408 
C*^b9Wc 


MT  BROTHER’S  KEEPER. 

To  many  minds  the  world  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  worse  and  worse  as  the  years  pass  by.  But 
is  this  really  the  case?  Does  the  present  out 
look  justify  such  an  assertion?  May  not  the 
arguments  used  to  prove  that  society  is  degen¬ 
erating  be  shallow  and  specious,  and  so  un¬ 
worthy  of  our  trust? 

Above  twenty  centuries  since  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophet  Daniel  that  “the  wicked  shall 
do,”  t.  e. ,  shall  continue  to  do  “wickedly,” 
while  “they  that  be  teachers  (margin)  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament”  and 
“as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.”  Facts  lie 
all  around  us  in  the  greatest  profusion,  as  we 
confidently  believe,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  during  all  the  intervening  time  since 
it  was  uttered.  Evil  men  and  seducers  are 
waxing  worse  and  worse,  but  the  world  at 
large  is  growing  better,  richer  in  good  works, 
more  permeated  with  the  leaven  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  more  grounded  in  the  truth  which  the 
Son  of  God  came  from  heaven  more  clearly  to 
reveal. 

The  presence  of  increasing  light,  intenser 
devotion  to  the  true  and  good,  a  wider  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  precept,  “Be  ye  therefore  merci¬ 
ful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful,”  and  ever 
growing  admiration  for  the  character  of  Him 
who  gave  this  word  to  the  human  race,  all 
these  bring  the  selfishness,  the  cruelty,  the 
bestiality  of  men  into  sharper  and  sharper  con¬ 
trast  with  “the  true  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,”  and 
so  magnify  the  wickedness  of  earth.  Advance 
in  all  kinds  of  good  works  makes  sin  appear 
“exceeding  sinful.”  In  former  ages  crime  had 
one  chronicler  where  to-day  it  has  a  legion. 
The  multiplication  of  newspapers,  many  of 
which  depend  for  their  success,  in  some  cases 
for  their  existence,  upon  the  raciness  of  their 
announcements  of  violence,  uncleanness,  and 
of  every  form  of  evil  in  high  and  low  places— 
reading  that  must  be  “newsy,”  as  an  editor  of 
a  secular  paper  once  remarked  to  the  writer- 
accounts  largely,  there  is  little  doubt,  for  the 
prevalent  idea  that  our  times  are  more  evil 
than  those  of  old. 

Consider  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  world’s 
population  in  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  days  of  the  prophet  mentioned.  Egypt, 
that  wonder  of  all  ages,  in  its  palmiest  days 
could  not  boast  above  seven  millions  of  people. 
Our  Empire  States  in  this  year  of  grace  claims 
as  many.  With  the  increase  of  population, 
wealth  and  luxury  have  increased  and  become 
more  widespread,  and  thus  the  opportunity  to 
do  evil  is  greater.  The  arts  of  civilized  life, 
which  should  be  the  handmaid  of  progress  in 
everything  that  is  nohle,  manly,  and  elevating, 
are  by  the  evil-minded  turned  into  agencies 
for  “worshipping  and  serving  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,”  for  administering  to 
the  lowest  instead  of  the  highest  instincts  of 
mankind.  The  handful  of  debauches  of  the 
Roman  world  has  grown,  to  be  sure,  to  a 
numerous  brood,  but  they  are  still  a  small 
number  compared  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  who  are  sober,  upright,  full  of  good 
works  to  their  race,  a  mere  handful,  still, 
compared  with  those  who  love  and  honor  all 
that  is  “lovely  and  of  good  report.”  Says  the 
philanthropist,  Nordau  of  the  French  people: 
“The  great  majority  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  is  not  naturally  fin  de  siecle.  It  is  only 
a  very  small  minority  who  honestly  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  new  tendencies.  ...  I  assert  only 
the  decay  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of  great 
cities,  and  the  leading  classes.  ” 

Now  if  we  apply  ourselves  in  earnest  to  in¬ 
vestigating  the  other  side  of  the  question  in  an 
unbiased  way,  we  very  soon  become  bewil¬ 
dered  with  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
agencies  at  work  in  the  present  day  to  assist, 
to  comfort,  and  to  multiply  bappinese  to  mep. 


The  volume  of  modem  philanthropic  labors 
which  everywhere  ramify  through  society  as 
far  as  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  is  felt,  is 
something  astonishing.  In  former  ages  of  the 
world  they  were  practically  unknown.  They 
are  so  still  in  heathendom.  But  “wheresoever 
this  Gospel  is  preached  throughout  the  world,” 
men  vie  with  men  in  works  of  mercy  to  their 
kind.  They  follow  the  preaching  of  that  Gos¬ 
pel  as  naturally  as  does  daylight  come  with  the 
sun’s  rising.  The  maxim  of  Cain  is  eschewed 
utterly  by  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  who  by  their  works  and  creed  proclaim 
that  they  are  their  brother’s  keeper. 

Evil  does  abound  in  our  times.  Many  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
But  those  whom  the  writer  quoted  above  is 
pleased  to  call  “degenerates,”  are  greatly  in 
the  minority,  and  their  presence  on  earth 
proves  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sweetness, 
purity,  unselfishness,  manliness,  and  “the  fear 
of  God,”  just  in  the  proportion  that  they  have 
departed  from  all  of  these.  And  because  the 
brilliant  of  earth,  the  rich,  the  educated,  the 
clever,  furnish,  as  is  claimed,  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ranks  of  these  diseased  men  and 
women,  we  are  not  therefore  to  infer  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  in 
their  direction.  “He  taketh  the  wise  in  their 
own  craftiness,”  say  the  Scriptures,  for  “the 
wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,” 
and  no  amount  of  wickedness  or  of  rebellion 
against  His  sovereign  power  by  the  most 
brilliant  of  men,  can  disprove  His  Word  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  eternal  foundations  of  righteousness, 
and  goodness.  Mere  intellectual  greatness  is 
of  small  moment  with  Him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  who  has  given  His  Word,  which 
cannot  fail,  that  “the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth.”  They,  and  not  the  selfish  and  the 
godless,  the  intellectual  and  the  great,  get  the 
most  out  of  the  present  economy  of  existence, 
for  so  has  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  ordained. 

We  cannot  better  end  this  brief  meditation 
than  by  quoting  the  closing  thought  of  the 
volume  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  “Society,”  says  the  brilliant  author  of 
“Degeneration,”  “has  for  its  first  premise 
neighborly  love  and  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  ; 
and  progress  is  the  effect  of  an  ever  more  rig¬ 
orous  subjugation  of  the  beast  in  man,  of  an 
ever  tenser  self-restraint,  an  ever  keener  sense 
of  duty  and  responsibility.”  With  him  we 
believe  that  “it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  heal¬ 
thy  and  moral  men  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
protecting  and  saving  those  who  are  not 
already  too  deeply”  entangled  in  the  toils  of  a 
selfish  gratification  and  of  pleasure,  for  “only 
by  each  individual  doing  his  duty  will  it  be 
possible  to  dam  up  the  invading  mental 
malady.”  This  is  a  sentiment  that  accords 
both  with  our  good  sense  and  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  “Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,” 
said  its  Author,  “but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savor  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted.” 

We  should,  with  increasing  zeal,  strive  to 
become  centres  of  wholesome  influence,  puri¬ 
fying  and  sweetening,  never  polluting,  the 
atmosphere  around  us,  keeping  our  own  hearts 
“with  all  diligence”  that  we  may  be  all  the 
better  able  to  be  our  “brother’s  keeper.” 
More  and  more  should  we  strive  to  realize 
that  the  object  of  life  is  not  happiness,  but 
rather,  goodness ;  not  a  pleasing  of  our¬ 
selves,  but  Him  who  has  bought  us  with  His 
own  precious  blood.  Succeeding  in  such  an 
endeavor  we  shall  have  the  joy  which  our 
Saviour  had,  and  which  He  prayed  might 
“remain”  in  His  followers. 

To  gain  an  ever  more  beautiful  and  more 
rounded  character,  we  are  placed  upon  this 
earth  for  a  brief  time.  And  while  so  doing 
we  may  not  injure  or  blight  the  prospects  of 
a  brother  who  is  placed  by  our  side  for  the 
self-same  purpose,  and  of  whom  our  common 
Master  said,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
)  hyself,"  W,  S.  G. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Examiner  believes  in  the  summer  va¬ 
cation,  but  not  in  the  total  clerical  desertion 
which  sometimes  takes  place : 

Not  only  our  pastors,  but  every  one  who  can 
— man,  woman,  and  child — should  take  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest,  at  least  once  a  year,  from  the  or 
dinary  employments  of  life,  and  just  as  long 
a  one  as  duty  will  permit.  It  is,  when  wisely 
used,  good  for  body,  mind,  and  soul.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  vacations 
in  which  we  do  not  believe,  and  against  which 
we  most  earnestly  protest,  namely,  the  incon¬ 
siderate  abandonment  of  an  entire  city  by  all 
our  denominational  pastors  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  our  correspondents  prefaces  his  account 
of  pastoral  vacations  with  the  statement  that 
“at  one  time  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
city  a  single  Baptist  pastor.  ”  In  a  small  place, 
where  there  is  but  one  Baptist  church,  this  is 
of  course  unavoidable;  but  there  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  need  of  pastoral  ministrations  dur¬ 
ing  a  short  period  is  not  so  great.  In  the 
larger  towns,  with  several  pastors,  it  is  rare 
indeed  that,  by  arrangement,  one  or  more 
pastors  cannot  be  in  town  while  the  others  are 
absent,  ready  to  respond  to  calls  for  ministra¬ 
tions  as  likely  to  occur  in  July  or  August  as  in 
December.  We  have  known  of  more  than  one 
instance,  in  towns  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  where  not  a  single  evangeli¬ 
cal  pastor  of  any  denomination  could  be  found 
to  conduct  a  funeral  service.  This,  assuredly, 
is  not  right,  and  being  so  easily  avoidable, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  occur. 


The  Watchman  inveighs  against  the  evil 
habit  prevalent  among  city  and  village  oiHcials 
of  voting  away  public  property,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  this  style  of  things,  ought  to  be  so 
managed  as  to  become  a  source  of  permanent 
municipal  revenue.  Thus  valuable  franchises, 
especially  the  use  of  streets,  are  often  granted 
in  perpetuity,  and  for  no  adequate  considera¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  leased  for  a  term  of 
years  and  on  expiring  equitably  revalued : 

One  of  the  gravest  abuses  in  the  management 
of  American  municipalities  is  the  gift  to  cor¬ 
porations  of  valuable  franchises.  Within  a 
few  days  the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  voted 
to  give  the  use  of  the  streets  to  a  private  com¬ 
pany  for  the  construction  of  a  pneumatic  tube 
mail  distributing  system.  A  finance  commis¬ 
sion  recommended  that  something  should  be 
charged  for  this  privilege,  but  the  Board  dis¬ 
regarded  the  recommendation.  It  is  stated 
that  Boston  has  never  received  a  dollar  for  the 
use  of  its  streets  by  private  companies,  though 
the  franchises  which  have  been  voted  away 
have  been  enormously  valuable  and  the  return 
to  which  the  city  is  entitled  would  have 
materially  diminished  the  tax  rate.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  Boston  in  this  respect  is  probably  worse 
than  that  of  any  other  American  city,  though 
a  comparison  in  badness  could  be  made  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Chicago.  In.  Chicago  money  has 
been  paid  for  these  franchises,  but  its  destina 
tion  has  been  the  bank  accounts  of  the  Aider- 
men  instead  of  the  municipal  treasury.  The 
extent  to  which  the  robbery  of  the  public  is 
carried  on  is  shown  by  some  transactions  dur¬ 
ing  this  present  month.  Since  the  first  of 
August  Pittsburg  and  Indianapolis  have  given 
street  railway  companies  valuable  franchises 
without  receiving  any  return  whatever 
Within  the  same  time  the  City  Council  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  met  quietly  and  gave  the  street 
railways  new  charters  without  any  conditions, 
just  as  the  time  had  come,  under  the  old 
charters,  to  pay  into -the  city  treasury  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  their  gross  receipts  as  a 
franchise  tax.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Coun 
cil  of  Denver  voted  to  give  a  valuable  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  local  water  company,  though  the 
intense  public  feeling  was  manifested  by  the 
assemblage  of  an  enormous  crowd  of  taxpayers 
about  the  City  Hall  while  the  Council  was  in 
session.  The  police  kept  the  crowd  back. 
The  Council  voted  in  favor  of  the  company, 
and  then  its  members  sought  their  personal 
safety  in  leaving  the  city  by  the  first  trains, 
or  by  securing  police  protection  for  their 
houses.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
voters,  with  their  eyes  open,  put  tfiege  scoun¬ 
drels  ii)  lii^b  public  ofiQoe, 


The  Outlook  takes  issue  with  our  Episcopal 
contemporary  on  a  point  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  : 

The  “Churchman”  contains  an  article  on 
“The  Historic  Episcopate”  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  official  definition  of  the  meaning 
of  that  term  by  the  bishops  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  it,  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  semi¬ 
official.  This  editorial  declares  that  “the  form 
which  Christianity  took  at  first  was  the  form 
God  intended  it  to  take ;  it  was  the  best  form 
it  could  take”;  “the  Christian  Church  was 
founded  upon  one  foundation,  built  after  one 
design  ;  it  was  to  be  in  ail  essential  things  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.”  And 
the  “Churchman”  makes  it  very  clear  that,  in 
its  judgment,  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry 
form  one  of  the  “essential  things.”  In  its 
view  the  apostolate  was  to  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  as  an  integral 
and  necessary  element  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Now,  most  Protestants,  and  certainly 
all  Congregationalists,  dissent  from  this 
statement  of  the  “Churchman.”  They  do  not 
believe  that  “the  form  which  Christianity  took 
at  first  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  ”  They 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  divine  in  any  such 
sense  as  that  it  is  to  be  immortal  and  un¬ 
alterable.  Nor  do  they  believe  that  a  peculiar 
grace  of  God  was  conferred  upon  an  apostolate. 
to  be  conferred  in  turn  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  successors  upon  others.  With  this  radi 
cal  difference  of  opinion  between  what  for 
convenience  sake  we  may  call  the  Anglican, 
or  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  branches  of 
Christendom,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  en 
deavor  to  come  together  upon  a  vague  phase 
such  as  that  employed  in  the  Lambeth  Arti¬ 
cles,  which  is  interpreted  by  one  side  to  mean 
one  thing,  and  by  the  other  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  very  different.  The  question  at  issue  is 
not  one  of  ecclesiastical  order.  It  is  far 
more  vital.  It  is  the  question  whether  the 
grace  of  God,  or  any  fraction  or  manifestation 
of  the  grace  of  God,  is  delivered  over  to  an 
institution  and  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  that  institution,  or  whether  God’s  grace  is 
as  universal  as  the  sunlight,  the  dew,  and  the 
rain,  the  measure  of  it  pofsessed  by  any  soul 
being  determined,  not  in  the  least  by  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  nor  by 
his  relation  to  any  ecclesiastical  order,  but 
simply,  solely,  and  entirely  by  his  capacity  to 
receive  that  grace,  and  by  his  readiness  to 
fulfill  to  the  uttermost  all  that  it  commands 
him  and  inspires  in  him. 

The  Voice  rehearses  certain  complications  at 
Tamatave  growing  out  of  France’s  seizure  of 
Madagascar.  The  Paris  Temps  has  it  that  cer¬ 
tain  American  officers  violated  the  rules  of  the 
port  by  going  ashore  before  the  physician  and 
the  Captain  of  the  Port  had  boarded  the  gun¬ 
boat  Castineto  examine  her  papers.  Hence,  it 
says,  the  officials  who  objected  to  their  land¬ 
ing  only  obeyed  orders.  The  point,  however, 
seems  to  be  as  to  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  this  objection  took  shape ;  and  as  to 
that  the  account  received  at  our  Navy  De¬ 
partment  shows  that  an  apology  was  made  to 
the  officers  of  the  Castine,  as  the  wronged 
party.  The  first  named  paper  says : 

The  case  of  the  negro  ex- United  States 
Consul,  John  L.  Waller,  which  threatened 
serious  complications  with  France,  may  now, 
it  is  hoped,  be  soon  settled  on  a  basis  satis¬ 
factory  both  to  our  national  honor  and  to  the 
ex-Consul.  Waller  was  Consul  in  1891  to  the 
Hova,  or  native  government  at  Tamatave, 
Madagascar.  France  claimed  a  “protectorate” 
over  the  island,  which,  up  to  date,  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  United  States.  Wal¬ 
ler,  following  the  example  of  the  German  and 
Italain  Consuls,  secured  his  exequatur  from 
the  Hovas  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
“protectorate.”  This  angered  the  French  resi¬ 
dent-general.  and  was  the  beginnii^  of  a 
series  of  persecutions,  which  ended  in  Waller’s 
imprisonment  as  a  spy  by  the  French  author¬ 
ities,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property 
while  still  an  American  citizen,  but  after  he 
had  been  superseded  in  the  consulship.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  persecutions.  Waller,  it  is  claimed, 
was  assaulted  in  his  own  house  by  French 
men-of-war;  a  valuable  lease  which  he  had 
obtained  of  the  Hova  government  was  de¬ 
clared  void  by  the  French  resident-general, 
though  such  a  proceeding  was  in  violation  of 
the  Frenoh-Mafagasaa  treaty,  which  left  the 


Hovas  entire  control  over  their  internal 
affairs ;  he  was  arrested  on  a  pretended  charge 
of  furnishing  information  about  French  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  and,  after  a  farcical  trial  last¬ 
ing  three  hours,  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years’  imprisonment  as  a  spy.  This  was  in 
March  last.  Since  then  our  Department  of 
State  has  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  secure 
a  transcript  of  the  evidence  upon  which  Waller 
was  convicted,  and  ofScers  of  the  United 
States  gunboat  Castine,  which  went  to  Tama¬ 
tave  for  that  purpose,  were  driven  to  their 
boats  and  refused  communication  with  our 
Consul  located  there.  Now  the  French  have 
apologized  for  this  outrage,  and  Uncle  Sam 
is  about  to  demand  $1,000,000  indemnity  for 
Waller  and  his  immediate  release.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  laat 
will  be  speedily  granted.  It  is  customary  to 
furnish  promptly,  when  demanded  by  a  foreign 
country,  the  evidence  on  which  one  of  its 
citizens  is  convicted  in  another  jurisdiction. 
Why,  if  the  French  authorities  were  right  in 
the  Waller  case,  should  there  have  been  such 
difficulty  in  getting  this  evidence?  We  hope 
Attorney-General  Olney  will  secure  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  case  as  will  strengthen  for¬ 
eign  respect  for  the  United  States  and  in¬ 
crease  the  safety  of  our  citizens  abroad. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  refers  to  the  just 
elected  Constitutional  Convention  which  is  to 
assemble  September  10th,  and  take  in  hand 
the  supreme  law  of  South  Carolina : 

The  Democratic  nominees  were  elected  in 
nearly  every  county.  What  is  known  as  the 
“Reform  Democrats”  will  have  a  very  large 
majority,  which  ensures  a  constitution  which 
will  very  largely  eliminate  the  colored  vote. 
The  negro  has  had  a  hard  time  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  well 
as  before  it.  He  was  led  astray  by  carpet¬ 
baggers  from  the  North,  was  murdered  by  the 
Ku  Klux  gang,  and  now  a  daring  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  citizenship.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  negro  was  taken  from 
that  State,  it  would  be  poverty  stricken. 
Without  the  negro  cotton  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  could  not  be  cultivated  to 
any  large  extent,  as  capable  laborers  from  the 
North,  or  even  from  Europe,  would  not  go 
there  for  the  wages  now  paid  to  the  negroes. 
Intelligent  South  Carolinians  freely  admit 
this.  That  State  intends  to  keep  the  negro 
within  its  bounds,  but  it  seems  determined 
that  his  condition  shall  be  kept  as  near  as 
possible  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  slavery. 


The  Scottish  American,  noting  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  indemnity  payable  by  this  country 
to  Great  Britain  under  the  Behring  Sea 
Award,  was  discussed  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Conference  at  Brussels,  adds: 

Mr.  Snape,  a  delegate  from  Liverpool, 
brought  the  charge  against  this  country,  that 
its  Congress  had  refused  to  vote  the  sum 
agreed  to  be  paid  as  damages  for  seizures 
made  by  the  American  vessels,  and  in  settle¬ 
ment  6f  the  claims  for  British  subjects, 
whereas  Great  Britain  had  paid  to  the  United 
States  the  large  indemnity  decreed  by  the 
Arbitration  Court  in  the  Alabama  case.  In 
reply  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  this  country 
that  it  had  merely  deferred  payment  of  the 
claim,  and  only  refused  to  admit  the  claims  of 
several  of  those  who  sought  to  obtain  dam¬ 
ages.  That  reply  is  now  really  beside  the 
question,  and  does  not  meet  the  issue  fairly. 
The  executives  of  the  two  countries  came  to 
an  express  agreement,  the  one  to  give  and  the 
other  to  accept  a  definite  sum  as  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  claims,  and  thereafter  Congress 
refused  to  confirm  and  carry  out  this  coun¬ 
try’s  part  of  that  agreement.  Whether  that 
sum  was  too  much  or  too  little  is  now  outwith 
the  question.  It  was  the  amount  voluntarily 
offered  by  this  country  as  a  compromise,  and 
was  agreed  to  be  accepted,  and  so  avoid  all 
farther  discussion  and  annoyance.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  as  decisively  and  solemnly  concluded 
as  could  possibly  be  between  two  nations. 
This  country  was  in  all  honor  bound  to  im¬ 
plement  that  agreement,  but  instead  it  has, 
through  its  representatives  in  Congress,  repu¬ 
diated  both  it  and  the  action  of  its  own 
executive.  As  we  formerly  pointed  out,  these 
representatives  care  nothing  for  the  honor 
either  of  their  country  or  its  executive.  What 
they  want  is  a  job  for  their  friends,  dig- 
cussing  the  claims,  right  o)r  wrong. 
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INTRODUCTION  :  THE  PARTITION  OF 
PALESTINE. 

It  will  be  well,  before  taking  up  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lesson  of  to-day,  to  endeavor  to  give 
a  clear  notion  of  the  distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  This  will 
help  us  not  only  in  understanding  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  relative  positions  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  but  will  furnish  a  much-needed  back¬ 
ground  for  our  further  study  of  the  history 
of  Israel. 

We  remember  that  before  crossing  the  Jor¬ 
dan  Israel  had  conquered  Sihon,  King  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  and  had 
thus  gained  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
extending  northward  from  the  River  Amon  to 
some  indefinite  boundary  near  the  foothills  of 
the  Lebanon.  The  northern  part  of  this 
tract  (Bashan)  was  a  beautiful  country,  well 
watered,  with  broad  meadows  and  gently 
swelling  uplands  and  noble  forests  of  oak  and 
terebinth,  a  most  attractive  country  for  a 
nomadic  people,  whose  wealth  was  in  flocks 
and  herds.  But  both  it  and  the  southern  part 
(Moab)  had  one  very  serious  drawback  in  its 
lack  of  any  natural  frontier,  being  entirely  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  east  to  the  incursions  of  the 
desert  tribes.  The  central  portion,  however 
(Gilead),  was  a  mountain,  or  hill  country, 
very  like  the  hill  country  afterward  belonging 
to  Ephraim  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  This 
formed  a  natural  frontier,  and  so  we  find, 
that  though  the  plateaus  north  and  south  were 
never  very  firmly  established  as  a  part  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  possessions,  Gilead  had  always  a  very 
important  part  to  play.  (Judges  viii. ,  x.  8  5, 
17-xi.  88.) 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  large  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad,  which  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  rich  in  cattle,  should  have 
chosen  the  east  country  as  their  heritage  (Num. 
xxxii. ),  and  though  at  first  Moses  received 
the  suggestion  with  displeasure,  he  afterward 
granted  it  on  condition  that  the  men  of  war 
of  these  tribes  should  cross  the  Jordan  and 
assist  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  West¬ 
ern  Palestine,  as  we  know  they  did.  Gad  then 
received  (according  to  the  account  in  Numbers 
xxxii.)  the  southern  portion  of  this  eastern 
district,  that  lying  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from 
the  Amon  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Pisgah.  Reuben  received  the  district  north 
of  this,  including  the  strongholds  Heshbon, 
Nebo,  and  Elealah ;  and  half  the  (half)  tribe 
of  Manasseh  was  stationed  in  the  northern 
part  of  Gilead,  toward  the  Agob  (vss.  88, 
88-42).  In  Joshua  xiii.  the  possessions  of  Gad 
are  north  of  those  of  Reuben.  In  later  days 
Manasseh  rendered  the  good  service  as  an  out¬ 
post  which  has  been  already  noted.  We  hear 
little  of  Gad  and  still  less  of  Reuben  in  later 
times. 

In  western  Palestine  the  southernmost  coun¬ 
try  was  given  to  Judah.  It  reached  from  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Shepbelah  on  the 
west,  and  nominally  even  to  the  sea  coast,  though 
the  Philistines  held  all  the  maritime  plain. 


at  least  until  the  time  of  David.  Southward 
the  “portion”  of  Judah  at  first  included  all 
the  Negeb,  the  “dry  and  parched  land”  of  the 
South  Country  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of 
Zin,  in  which  Israel  had  a  long  time  wan¬ 
dered  (Josh.  XV.  1-12,  20  b8),  but  this  district 
was  shortly  after  apportioned  to  Simeon  (xix. 
9).  Northward  it  at  first  included  Jebus,  or 
Jerusalem  (xv.  68),  but  this  city  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  pan  of  the  portion  of  “little  Benja¬ 
min”  (xviii.  28),  which  lay  between  Judah 
and  Ephraim ;  a  small  tract  of  land,  mostly 
consisting  of  deep  ravines  and  tableland,  but 
important  from  the  central  position,  and  from 
the  fastness  like  character  of  its  towns 
(Ramah  means  “high  place,”  Mizpeh  “tower,” 
Gibeon  “hill,”  Jebus,  as  we  know,  was  an 
almost  impregnable  fastness ;  2  Sam.  v.  6-10). 
Jericho,  Gibeon,  and  Ai  were  all  in  Benjamin, 
close  to  its  northern  border.  North  and  west 
of  Benjamin  lay  Ephraim,  the  largest  (except 
Judah)  and  the  best  and  most  important  part 
of  Palestine.  It  was  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
country,  sloping  down  from  “Mount  Ephraim,” 
the  northern  portion  of  the  high  central 
plateau  (see  last  lesson),  into  the  lovely  vale 
of  Shechem.  On  its  southern  boundary  lay 
Jericho,  Bethel,  and  Luz,  and  the  pass  of 
Bethhoron,  down  which  the  defeated  forces  of 
the  Amorites  were  swept  (last  lesson).  East 
and  west  it  stretched  from  the  Jordan  to  the 
Mediterranean,  which  here  washes  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Plain  of  Sharon.  Seaward  its  north  and 
south  length  was  less  than  that  on  the  Jordan, 
for  a  portion  was  cut  out  for  Dan,  between 
the  Plain  of  Sharon  and  Philistia.  Dan’s  por¬ 
tion  included  indeed  the  Philistine  cities, 
Ekron,  Gath-rimmon,  and  Beth  Dagon,  besides 
the  one  seaport  of  southern  Palestine,  Japho 
(Joppa). 

North  of  Ephraim  along  the  seacoast  lay  an¬ 
other  portion  for  Manasseh,  for  this  tribe  jeal¬ 
ously  claimed  a  portion  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
(Josh.xvii.  1,2, 5  18).  The  list  of  cities  belonging 
to  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Issaohar  is  so- con¬ 
fused  in  Joshua  (xvi.,  xvii.),  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  text  is  corrupt.  Manassah,  however, 
had  a  part  of  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  and  some 
cities  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  though  this 
plain,  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  Issacbar.  The 
portion  of  this  tribe  lay  along  the  Jordan 
almost  from  Jericho  to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Sea  of  Galilee),  for  Ephraim  had  but  a  nar 
row  strip  of  riverfront.  Westward  the  division 
between  Issacbar  and  Manasseh  is  difficult  to 
trace.  On  the  northern  border  of  Issaohar  lay 
Naphtali  eastward  and  Zebulon  westward. 
The  beautiful  valley  of  Jezreel  belonged  to 
Issacbar,  with  that  marvellous  stronghold  at 
its  head,  Jezreel,  the  city  of  Ahab,  the  finest 
strategic  point  in  all  Palestine. 

The  boundaries  of  Zebulon  appear  to  be  very 
clearly  defined  (xix.  10  16,),  but  few  of 
the  places  can  be  identified.  “The  torrent 
that  is  before  Jokneam”  (vs  11)  appears  to  be 
Kisbon,  and  “the  flanks  of  Tabor”  (vs.  12) 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Mount  Tabor  was 
included  in  its  territory.  The  only  town  of 
note  of  which  mention  is  made,  is  Gath-hepher 
(vs.  18),  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah, 
but  Nazaretlv  our  Lord’s  birthplace,  is  in 
Zebulon,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Palestinian 
towns.  Here  is  another  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  text  is  defective. 

The  territory  of  Naphtali  (xix.  82  89)  lay 
along  the  Lake  of  Chinnereth  and  reached 
northward  almost  to  the  sources  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  On  its  west  lay  Asher,  a  long,  narrow 
strip  along  the  seacoast,  including  Mt.  Car 
mel  and  Accho  (Ptolemais),  and  reaching 
northward  to  Phoenicia.  The  most  northerly 
possession  in  Palestine  was  that  of  Dan,  which 
finding  its  coast  too  little  for  it  (xix.  47). 
hemmed  in  as  it  was  between  Judah  and  the 


Philistines,  went  up  to  the  extreme  north  and 
conquered  a  portion  (Judges  xviii.  1,  2,  7-11, 
26-29),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  site 
in  the  Roman  period  of  Ceesarea  Philippi,  and 
no  doubt  of  our  Lord’s  transfiguration. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Cities  of  Refuge. 

Joshua  xxi.  1-9. 

Golden  Text.— Who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us. — Hebrews 
Vi.  18. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  brief 
chapter  and  all  it  signifies  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  blood  revenge,  or  blood-atonement  for 
the  slaughter  of  a  man,  appears  to  be  almost 
innate  in  the  human  heart.  Cain  was  terrified 
at  the  thought  that  he  had  laid  himself  open 
to  such  vengeance  (Gen.  iv.  14).  Lamech  took  it 
for  granted  as  a  universal  human  institution 
(vs.  24) .  All  through  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
it  was  a  binding  duty  of  the  survivors  of  a 
slain  man  to  avenge  his  death  in  the  person  of 
his  slayer,  or  of  one  of  his  family.  The  cus¬ 
tom  survived  in  Northern  Europe  till  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date.  The  Arabs  keep  it  up 
to  the  present  day ;  so  do  the  people  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  though  the  law  of  this  country  for¬ 
bids  it,  we  know  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  custom  was  a  point 
of  honor  a  generation  ago,  and  where  it  is 
even  yet  not  entirely  extinct. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  a  deeply  im¬ 
pressive  witness  to  the  humanity  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  which  we  are  wont  to  regard  as 
almost  merciless  in  its  rigor,  that  a  provision 
was  so  early  made  for  the  safety  of  him  who 
unwittingly  or  inadvertently  shed  blood;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  blood-feud  was 
never  an  institution  in  Israel,  although  a  few 
isolated  examples  of  it  may  have  occurred. 
How  very  important  a  matter  this  was  held  to 
be  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  four  times  over  the 
taw  took  cognizance  of  it.  First  in  the  very 
earliest  legislation,  that  which  includes  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  institution  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  (Ex.  xxi.  13).  In  Numbers  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan  are  given  (xxxv.  9  34) ;  in 
Deuteronomy  xix.  1-18  the  law  is  recapitulated, 
and  now  we  have  the  history  of  the  actual  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 

The  law  of  refuge  was  far  more  just  than 
that  of  “Sanctuary,”  which  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  That  law  protected  every  one, 
however  guilty,  and  guilty  of  whatever  capital 
crime,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place  of 
sanctuary.  Hence  the  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  often  the  resort 
of  hordes  of  robbers,  murderers,  freebooters, 
and  other  lawless  ruffians.  No  such  plague 
spots  were  the  Israelitish  cities  of  refuge. 
They  simply  protected  a  man  against  that 
species  of  lynch  law  which  blood-revenge  per¬ 
mitted.  The  man  might  be  guilty  of  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  or  he  might  have  killed  a 
man  by  accident,  or  in  self-defence.  In  either 
case,  he  was  bound  to  present  himself  before 
the  elders  of  the  city  that  the  facts  might  be 
inquired  into.  If  guilty  of  what  we  call  mur¬ 
der  in  the  first  degree,  the  city  of  refuge  did 
not  save  him  from  due  punishment  (Deut. 
xix.  11-13),  but  if  not,  it  afforded  him  a  safe 
harbor  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest.  By 
that  time  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  revenge  in  the  breast  of  the  dead 
man’s  friends  would  have  cooled  down,  and  it 
would  be  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his  own 
home.  But  if  he  quitted  the  city  of  refuge  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  and  so  stirred  up  the  natural 
passions  of  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man, 
his  safety  was  gone ;  his  blood  was  upon  his 
own  head  (Num.  xxxv.  26-28). 

The  six  cities  were  well  situated  for  the  con 
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venience  of  all  Israel,  three  being  east  of  Jor¬ 
dan  and  three  on  the  west.  Of  the  latter, 
“Kedesh,  in  the  circuit  of  Mount  Naphthali” 
(vs.  7),  was  on  or  near  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Ghinnereth ;  Sheohem,  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
was  almost  central,  lying  between  Mounts 
Ebal  and  Oerizim ;  Hebron,  in  “the  mountain 
of  Judah,”  was  the  well  known  city  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  the  city  now  of  Caleb,  in  the  far  south. 
East  of  Jordea  Bezer  was  nearly  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Jericho,  Ramoth  in  that  of  Sheohem, 
and  Oolan  was  east  of  the  Sea  of  Ghinnereth. 

The  importance  of  this  chapter,  except  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  civilization,  is 
in  its  symbolic  meaning.  Our  Golden  Text 
points  that  out,  but  even  without  it,  there  are 
few  who  could  read  this  chapter  without  be¬ 
ing  reminded  of  our  Lord,  the  refuge  of  every 
sinner,  however  guilty,  however  much  in  peril 
of  judgment.  Hastening  to  Him,  trusting  to 
Him,  they  are  safe. 

tenement 
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OUR  CLOTHES  CLOSET. 

Alas,  it  is  empty !  I  wonder  how  many  gar¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  have  come 
and  gone  through  its  doors.  I  wish  that  some 
of  these  could  tell  of  all  they  have  gone 
through.  In  their  early  life  clinging  to  some 
petted  darling  of  a  comfortable  home,  at  last 
they  found  their  way  to  our  clothes  closet. 
Then  their  good  was  felt,  clothing  the  naked 
legs  of  little  ones,  or  the  stiffened  joints  of 
hard-working  and  half-frozen  mothers. 

If  I  could  but  tell  of  the  good  your  old 
clothes  do !  If  they  are  faded,  what  matter  1 
If  torn,  we  can  mend  them.  Think  twice, 
my  friends  before  you  say :  “  It  is  too  old  to 
give  away.  Put  it  in  the  rag  bag  and  sell  it 
to  the  rag-sack-and-bottle  man. ”  Think  twice 
before  you  say:  “Well,  it  may  possibly  come 
in  handy  some  day.  Put  it  in  the  garret.” 
And  there  it  lies,  one.  two,  or  three  years, 
doing  no  good,  and  when  finally  brought  out, 
is  too  old-fashioned  for  use,  or  most  likely 
moth-eaten. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  bow  some  of 
our  donations  come.  Mothers  for  whose  little 
ones  we  have  provided,  come  to  us  when  the 
children  have  outgrown  the  clothes,  and  give 
us  what  is  left,  tattered  and  torn,  sometimes, 
but  gratifying  to  us,  as  in  many  oases  they  are 
women  whose  lives  and  hearts  were  dark  in¬ 
deed  until  our  infiuenoe  was  felt. 

And  now  but  little  remains  of  the  contents 
of  our  once  amply  furnished  closet !  One  of 
our  girls  needed  some  underclothes  and  aprons 
the  other  day,  to  go  to  “a  place,”  but  the  cup¬ 
board  was  bare !  Will  not  every  one  of  my  read¬ 
ers  make  an  effort  to  send  us  one  article,  if 
only  a  pair  of  stockings  t  Absolutely  any¬ 
thing!  You  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
summer  in  Europe,  picking  op  dainty  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  think 
of  the  closets  full  of  last  year’s  clothes! 
Will  you  not  spare  an  hour  or  two  to  go  over 
them  and  send  us  something?  You  can  never 
know  the  good  they  will  do  or  the  gratitude 
they  will  awaken.  I  never  saw  as  much  of  that 
rare  grace  as  I  have  among  these  very  poor. 

A  touching  example  came  to  our  notice  the 
other  day.  A  little  Spanish  girl  who  has  lost 
her  eyesight  was  visited  by  one  of  our  nurses 
and  examined  by  the  doctors.  The  nurse  had 
oooasion  to  visit  her  several  times,  and  though 
the  little  girl  spoke  no  English,  she  seemed  to 


realize  that  the  nurse  was  her  friend.  She 
would  push  up  to  her,  cling  to  her  skirts,  rub 
her  head  against  her,  kiss  her  hand,  mutter¬ 
ing  the  while  in  her  own  sweet  language.  It 
was  like  the  purring  of  a  contented  kitten.  1 
may  add  that  the  child  is  to  be  admitted  into 
an  eye  and  ear  hospital. 

We  have  been  busy  getting  women  and 
children  ready  for  fresh  air  trips.  It  was  all 
we  could  do,  as  our  clothes  disappeared  so 
rapidly,  and  unless  we  can  interest  some  of 
our  friends  and  well  wishers,  we  shall  be  in  a 
sad  state.  Underclothes,  shoes,  stockings, 
children’s  clothes,  but  it  is  useless  to  enumer¬ 
ate,  for  we  need  everything  you  can  think  of. 
Women’s  underclothes  we  are  entirely  out  of. 
A  woman  came  to  us  the  other  day  with 
nothing  but  a  dress  on.  She  was  to  go  to  a 
hospital  to  be  examined  for  admission.  We 
had  to  beg  and  borrow  to  fit  her  out.  And  to 
think  of  the  many  clothes  lying  idle ! 

Gome  to  our  aid,  one  and  all!  We  aie  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  your  good  hearts.  If  you 
will  but  go  over  the  clothes  press  once  more, 
I  am  sure  you  can  find  something  that  will  fill 
one  of  the  many  gaps  in  our  clothes  closet. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  810 
from  H.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  20  cents  for  car 
fare  from  King’s  Daughters  on  Staten  Island. 

Cbdetian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Help  the  Sunday  School. 

Sept.  9.  Better  attendance.  John  1 :  40-49. 

10.  Better  stndyinii.  Psalms  119;  97-104. 

11.  Better  stnglnKi  Psalms  100 :  1-6. 

12.  Better  attent'on.  Proverbs  8 : 1-11. 

Is.  Pray  tor  It.  IJohnO:  9-16. 

ri4.  Teach  in  it.  Deuteronomy  4 :  5-10. 

15.  Topic— How  may  we  help  the  Sunday-school 
and  set  help  from  it?  NehemiahO:  1-18. 
(Meetins  may  be  led  by  the  Sunday-school 
committee. 

The  relation  between  the  story  and  the 
character  of  Nebemiab  and  the  Sunday-school 
is  not  very  plain,  except  it  be  that  be  is  a  good 
example  to  the  teacher  of  courage  and  faith¬ 
fulness  under  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  previous 
chapters  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  that 
which  contains  our  topic.  Nehemiah  was 
cup-bearer  to  King  Artoxerxes,  a  position  of 
honor  and  influence.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Hebrew  captives,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  whose 
home  and  heart  were  at  Jerusalem.  He 
learned  from  some  of  the  Jews  who  came 
from  Jerusalem  that  his  brethren  there  were 
in  great  affliction  and  reproach,  and  that  the 
wall  of  the  city  was  broken  down  and  the  gate 
burned  up.  This  tidings  deeply  troubled  him 
so  that  he  wept  and  mourned  and  fasted  and 
prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven.  In  his 
prayer  he  recounts  God’s  character  and  re¬ 
minds  Him  of  His  covenant,  confesses  the  sins 
of  Israel  in  transgressing  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  plead ’s  God’s  promise  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  place  where  He  had  set  His  name,  if 
they  should  turn  from  their  sins,  even  though 
they  were  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
He  makes  his  prayer  personal  and  practical  by 
asking  that  he  may  be  prospered  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  thing  be  asks. 

While  he  is  meditating  on  these  things  be 
goes  in  before  the  King,  who  observes  on  bis 
countenance  the  marks  of  his  sorrow  of  heart, 
and  asks  its  cause.  This  is  Nehemiah’s  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  although  it  may  cost  bis  life  to 
plead  for  bis  people,  be  tells  the  King  of  the 
condition  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jews  who 
dwell  there.  For  many  reasons  of  State  the 
King  would  not  wish  that  city  to  be  fortified, 
and  possibly  turned  against  him  and  become 
a  h4d{>  to  E^pt. 


The  King  asked  him  what  be  would  request. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  this  than  Nehemiah 
prayed  the  God  of  heaven.  This  is  a  marked 
instance  of  ejaculatory  prayer,  and  shows 
that  Nehemiah  lived  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  was  a  man  who  prayed  without  ceas¬ 
ing.  He  then  asked  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
build  the  wall.  He  also  asked  transportation 
and  authority  to  use  necessary  material.  His 
requests  were  granted,  for  the  good  hand  of 
God  was  upon  him. 

The  enemies  of  Jerusalem  were  grieved  at 
bis  coming.  Nehemiah  used  great  discretion, 
and  with  trusted  friends,  went  out  by  night 
to  view  the  walls  that  he  might  be  prepared 
to  lay  his  matured  plans  before  the  priests  and 
nobles  and  rulers.  These  he  gathers  together, 
and  proposes  to  them  to  build  the  wall  that 
they  be  no  more  a  reproach.  He  unfolds  to 
them  his  authority  and  encouragement  from 
the  King;  and  they  say,  Let  us  arise  and 
build,  and  strengthened  their  bands  for  the 
work.  Such  is  the  inspiration  that  a  man  of 
courage  and  faith  can  impart  to  move  to  great 
undertakings. 

Their  enemies  laughed  them  to  scorn  when 
they  heard  what  they  attempted,  and  also 
charged  them  with  rebellion  against  the  King. 
But  they  trusted  in  tho  God  of  heaven  to 
prosper  them.  Nehemiah  apportions  the  work 
among  different  persons  and  classes,  and  even 
some  of  the  women  undertook  a  part  of  it. 
There  is  a  good  lesson  in  this  in  raising  money 
from  the  Sunday-school.  Get  each  class  in¬ 
terested  as  a  class  in  the  work,  to  awaken  a 
healthy  class  spirit. 

Sanballat  was  wroth  at  the  Jews  for  their 
undertaking,  and  lidiculed  them  as  feeble 
Jews,  and  asked  if  they  would  fortify  them¬ 
selves  bringing  stones  out  of  the  heaps  of 
rubbish.  Tobiah  said  a  fox  running  over 
would  break  down  a  wall  that  they  should 
build.  But  they  prayed  and  worked  and  soon 
bad  the  wall  half  way  up,  for  the  people  bad 
a  mind  to  work.  This  is  the  great  thing  in 
an  enterprise,  a  mind  to  work.  With  this 
there  is  almost  nothing  that  even  a  few  can¬ 
not  accomplish.  God  saves  by  many  or  by 
few,  and  works  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  His  Spirit.  Such  men  as  Noah  and 
Abraham  and  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Galeb 
and  Gideon  and  Jonathan  knew  this,  and  this 
was  the  secret  of  their  great  success.  Others 
seeing  the  mind  to  work,  will  also  enter  with 
a  catching  enthusiasm  into  it.  He  who  has 
no  heart  in  his  work  will  do  but  little,  and 
that  not  well. 

When  his  enemies  saw  what  be  had  accom¬ 
plished,  they  sought  to  stop  it,  not  directly  at 
first,  but  by  diverting  Nehemiah  from  bis  pur¬ 
pose.  They  invited  him  to  a  conference  on 
neutral  territory  to  discuss  the  matter,  but 
Nehemiah  knew  that  they  meant  mischief. 
This  is  a  shrewd  devise  of  Satan  and  all  other 
enemies  of  the  good.  It  is  often  well  to  do 
that  which  is  expedient,  and  get  all  the  good 
one  can  at  the  time,  taking  one  step  forward 
as  a  start  for  another.  Often  much  can  be 
gained  by  compromise  where  all  would  be  lost 
except  for  it ;  but  when  one  is  strong  and  in 
the  right  and  God  is  on  his  side,  there  is  no 
need  to  stop  or  give  anything  to  one’s  enemy. 
Nehemiah  was  gaining  ground  every  day,  and 
had  now  less  to  fear  than  ever,  and  soon 
would  be  in  an  impregnable  position.  Haste 
was  his  best  plan,  while  delay  was  the 
strength  of  his  enemies.  His  answer  was  a 
notable  one,  “I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so 
that  I  cannot  come  down.  Why  should  the 
work  cease  while  I  leave  it  and  come  down  to 
you?”  This  is  a  good  motto  for  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  and  for  the  Sunday-school 
work. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  schools  which 
have  been  closed  for  the  summer  are  begin- 
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ning  anew  their  work,  and  ofBcere  and  teach¬ 
ers,  refreshed,  are  buckling  on  the  armor. 
Everything  depends  upon  whether  they  have 
a  mind  to  the  work.  If  they  understand  and 
appreciate  what  their  work  and  its  privilege 
is,  they  must  enter  on  it,  as  Nehemiah  did  on 
the  work  of  building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
To  each  one  is  committed  a  class  of  youth  to 
be  taught  the  Word  of  God  and  trained  for 
Hie  service.  Here  is  raw  material  at  hand  for 
good  or  evil  product.  A  Sunday-school 
teacher  has  great  influence,  next  to  that  of 
parents,  and  often  greater  than  that  of 
parents,  and  in  some  cases,  must  counteract 
and  correct  the  neglect  or  evil  influence  of 
parents.  The  primary  department  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  laying  the  very  foundations  of 
Christian  character,  and  often  its  teaching  is 
all  that  the  child  will  know  of  the  Gospel.  It 
has  the  children  when  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding  impressions  are  made.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  taught  and  so  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it,  that  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to 
oome  down  to  anything  less  than  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Word 
taught.  And  to  teach  this  he  must  have  pre¬ 
pared  himself  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
lesson,  and  that  teaching  which  shall  bring 
out  its  central  truth  will  be  profitable. 

The  teacher  who  has  a  mind  to  teach  will 
generally  impart  a  desire  to  be  taught.  And 
whether  it  be  in  the  college  class-room  or  the 
infant  class-room,  he  who  makes  his  scholars 
think  about  the  lesson  will  be  a  successful 
teacher. 

The  flrst  object  of  the  Sunday-school  is  so  to 
teach  as  to  bring  the  children  to  Christ  at  the 
earliest  possible  age,  and  then  to  train  them  up 
in  the  truth  so  as  to  promote  growth  in  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  work.  Let  the  importance  of 
these  things  be  felt,  and  every  one  in  the 
church  will  be  interested  to  help  the  Sunday- 
school  as  was  Nehemiah  and  the  Jews  to  build 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

And  there  is  no  one  in  the  congregation,  old 
or  young,  who  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible  for  which  the 
Sunday-school  provides.  Such  courage  and 
faith  and  prayer  as  Nehemiah ’s  may  And  full 
play  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  which 
builds  the  walls  of  the  spiritual  Jerusalem. 


BURNING  FOB  FORTY  YEARS. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  tbe  local 
governments  to  inquire  into  the  “history, 
causes,  and  effects”  of  the  coal-mine  flres  of 
Pictou  County  (Nova  Scotia),  have  just  fln- 
ished  taking  evidence.  The  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  was  directed  mainly  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  Foord  pit.  This 
mine  has  ^en  on  Are  in  one  place  or  another 
since  the  flfties,  and  it  is  burning  yet.  Ex¬ 
plosion  after  explosion  has  occurred,  and  many 
lives  have  been  lost.  When  Are  broke  out  in 
one  place  the  miners  resorted  to  another,  sink¬ 
ing  a  new  shaft.  To  avoid  tbe  Are  on  an 
upper  level  a  shaft  was  sunk  and  coal  taken 
out  on  the  level  immediately  below  the  Are. 
Soon  the  Are  came  through,  and  again  the 
miners  were  driven  out.  Nothing  that  the 
owners  could  do  availed  to  drive  out  the  Are, 
and  tbe  splendid  mine  has  been  practically 
abandoned,  though  a  little  coal  has  been  taken 
out  on  a  level  below  a  part  that  is  on  Are. 
Tbe  object  of  the  commission  is  to  learn 
whether  something  cannot  be  done  to  save  so 
valuable  a  property  as  the  Foord  pit. — Halifax 
Herald. 


ROOFS  FOB  PLAYGROUNDS. 

In  the  plans  of  a  new  school  for  New  York 
City  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  roof  as  a 
playground.  The  plan  not  only  appears  feasi¬ 
ble,  but  the  general  wonder  is  why  such  a 
thing  was  never  thought  of  before,  seeing  there 
is  nothing  of  which  the  public  schools  here 
stand  more  in  need  than  good  playgrounds. 
The  conversion  now  proposed  adds  only  $4,000 
to  the  cost  of  the  building,  while  it  will  give 
10,000  feet  of  space  for  play.  If  it  develops  no 
objectionable  features,  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
existing  schools  will  be  similarly  converted. 


dbilbren’s  2)cpartment. 

A  LITTLiE  HEART  AND  HOW  IT  GREW. 

*Twa8  a  wee  little  heart  when  It  entered  tbe  world. 

For  bow  conld  a  baby  have  anythins  big  ? 

There  was  room  for  the  baby  himself  and  his  wants. 
Bat  as  for  all  else— why,  he  cared  not  a  fig ! 

If  the  baby  was  hungry,  he  knew  it  right  well; 

If  he  felt  very  poorly,  he  fretted  and  cried; 

But  the  dear  little  heart  was  too  little,  yon  see. 

To  know  or  to  care  for  tbe  world  outside. 

But  the  little  heart  grew,  as  tbe  days  rolled  by. 

In  the  sunshine  of  love  and  the  showers  of  caie; 

And  the  dear  ones  at  home  all  so  quietly  crept 
Right  into  the  heart  and  were  welcomed  there. 

And  yet  there  was  room  for  them  all  and  to  spare. 

8o  quickly  the  heart  of  the  baby  grew; 

And  soon  in  his  heart  he  had  friends  by  the  score. 
Whom  be  loved  with  a  love  that  was  loyal  and  true. 

And  the  baby  grew  big,  and  so  tall  and  so  wise. 

He  could  scarcely  be  known  as  a  baby  at  all; 

And  he  heard  the  sweet  story  of  Him  who.  of  old,'' 

Was  cradled  to  rest  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall: 

The  children's  best  Friend,  and  their  Saviour  and  King, 
The  dear  loving  .Shepherd,  who  died  for  tbe  sheep; 

And  down  in  his  heart  there  was  room  for  tbe  Christ, 
And  a  love  that  was  trustful  and  tender  and  deep. 

And  yet  even  more  did  this  little  heart  grow 
In  knowledge  and  love,  and  in  heavenly  grace; 

Eor  tbe  heart  that  loves  Jesus  is  certain  to  grow. 

Till  it  takes  the  wide  world  in  its  loving  embrace. 

Ye  children  who  read  of  this  dear  little  heart. 

How  quickly  and  sweetly  and  grandly  it  grew. 

Come,  answer  a  question,  consider  it  well— 

How  big  is  the  heart  God  has  given  to  you  ? 

— Rev.  Chas.  I.  .Tunkin.in  Children’s  Work  for  Children. 


MAGIC  KEYS. 

In  a  rude  voice  screamed  little  Tom: 

“  Open  the  door  for  me !" 

“  Yes.”  was  the  answer  from  within, 

“  If  you’ll  bring  the  proper  key.” 

”  If  yon  please,  mamma,”  said  little  Tom, 

Patting  down  his  pride; 

At  mention  of  the  gentle  words 
The  door  flew  open  widd. 

Hearts,  like  doors,  are  often  locked; 

**  Thank  you  ”  and  "If  you  please,” 

Spoken  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

Are  tbe  magic  keys. 

—Mary  F.  Butts,  in  The  Outlook. 


GERTIE'S  MOTTO. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mr.  Benton  was  anxious  that  his  little 
daughter  should  become  a  good  housekeeper 
and  cook,  so  he  had  made  arrangements  with 
Mrs.  Banks  to  give  her  instructions  in  this 
art  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  Gertie  began  to  take  great  pride  in  the 
light  muffins  and  biscuit  she  was  able  to  make. 

Mary,  too,  decided  to  learn  at  the  same  time, 
but  she  was  always  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and 
so  her  cookery  didn’t  turn  out  very  well,  and 
of  course  she  was  jealous  of  Gertie’s  “good 
luck,”  as  she  called  it.  And  so  the  days  and 
weeks  went  on,  and  Gertie  was  able  to  make 
some  things  as  palatable  as  Mrs.  Banks  could. 

One  Saturday  morning  she  came  into  the 
kitchen  in  a  neat  gingham  dress,  and  with 
her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow. 

“Mrs.  Banks,"  she  said,  “to-morrow  will  be 
papa’s  birthday,  and  I  want  to  make  him  a 
nice  cake.  Will  I  be  in  your  way?” 

“No,  go  right  along,”  answered  Mrs.  Banks, 
as  she  pared  another  apple  and  sliced  it  into  a 
stew-pan. 

Gertie  worked  very  hard  indeed  that  morn¬ 
ing,  carefully  putting  the  things  together  and 
stirring  the  batter  briskly.  Then  she  put  it 
in  the  oven  and  eat  down  on  the  doorstep  to 
wait  for  it  to  bake.  She  was  not  disappointed, 
for  tbe  cake  rose  nicely,  and  was  such  a  de¬ 
licious  brown  that  Gertie  was  fully  satisfled 
with  her  labors.  When  the  frosting  was  on 
and  a  large  Agure  40  in  fancy  candies  in  tbe 
center,  Gertie  carried  it  away  to  the  pantry 
with  considerable  pride. 

“Let  me  have  some  of  it,"  said  Mary,  view- 
ing  tbe  cake  with  longing  eyes, 


“No,  that  is  for  papa’s  birthday,  and  it 
must  not  be  touched  till  to-morrow  night  at 
supper  time,  ”  answered  Gertie. 

“Just  let  me  have  a  taste,”  pleaded  Mary; 
“just  some  of  that  frosting;  it  wouldn’t  show 
if  I  took  off  a  little  with  my  Anger.” 

“Yes  it  would,  and  you  must  leave  it  alone,” 
and  Gertie  closed  tbe  pantry  door  and  went 
out,  followed  by  Mary. 

Visions  of  birthday  cake  flitted  through 
Mary’s  mind  all  that  afternoon,  and  she  was 
angry  at  Gertie  for  not  letting  her  have  some, 
so  she  waited  her  opportunity  to  “be  even” 
with  Gertie.  The  opportunity  came  pretty 
soon  in  the  form  of  poor,  innocent  Carlo.  He 
came  slowly  up  the  path  in  the  back  yard, 
wagging  his  tail  in  a  friendly  manner.  Mary 
thought  for  a  moment  how  she  would  manage, 
and  then  called  him  to  her  and  led  the  way 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  willingly  followed. 
Then  she  opened  the  pantry  door  and  went  in ; 
Carlo  went  too. 

He  sniff'ed  about  as  though  be  wouldn’t 
mind  having  another  meal,  and  Mary  showed 
him  the  tempting  cake  which  was  standing 
on  a  shelf  before  the  window  so  that  the  frost¬ 
ing  would  harden.  She  pulled  the  plate  to¬ 
ward  him  and  went  out,  partially  closing  the 
door.  In  a  moment  there  was  a  crash  of 
broken  dishes,  and  Mary  grabbed  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  ran  out  of  the  door  and  down 
through  the  garden  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 
She  didn’t  stop  till  she  reached  the  stream 
where  tbe  men  were  at  work,  then  she  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  eat  down  to  watch  them. 

Gertie  had  been  sitting  in  her  room  writing 
one  of  her  long  letters  to  Giandma  Benton, 
when  she  heard  the  crash  in  the  pantry. 
Hurrying  out  there,  she  found  Carlo  standing 
over  the  cake,  but  he  hadn’t  eaten  any  of  it, 
for  he  was  frightened  at  the  noise  which  was 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  plate  and  a  cup  and 
saucer  which  stood  beside  it  on  the  shelf. 
She  picked  up  the  cake ;  it  was  all  right  ex¬ 
cept  the  frosting  was  crumbled  in  some  places 
and  the  candy  Agure  had  rolled  off  under  the 
shelf. 

“I  believe  Mary  did  that,”  said  Gertie  to 
herself.  “Carlo  couldn’t  get  in  here  alone, 
for  I  latched  the  door  myself.  I'll  put  an¬ 
other  frosting  on  and  lock  it  in  my  closet,” 
she  thought  as  she  began  scraping  off  the 
broken  bits.  It  was  soon  as  good  as  ever  and 
safely  locked  away  out  of  the  reach  of  anyone, 
and  Gertie  decided  she  wouldn’t  say  anything 
about  the  matter,  and  give  Mary  a  surprise 
the  next  night. 

Meantime  Mary  felt  very  uneasy.  She  no¬ 
ticed  that  Gertie  was  pleasant  as  usual,  and 
when  she  had  a  chance  she  peeped  into  the 
pantry  to  see  if  the  cake  was  gone.  Yes,  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  all  the  broken 
crockery  had  been  swept  up.  She  could  not 
understand  it  at  all,  and  kept  expecting  Ger¬ 
tie  would  say  something  about  it,  but  she 
didn’t,  and  so  things  went  on  until  the  next 
day  at  supper  time.  Imagine  her  surprise  to 
see  the  birthday  cake  in  the  center  of  the 
table  on  a  glass  standard,  a  treasure  which 
Mrs.  Banks  seldom  allowed  to  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  Benton  was  delighted  with  his  surprise, 
and  cut  the  cake  into  generous  pieces,  but 
Mary  didn’t  feel  like  eating  it — in  fact  she 
couldn’t.  The  pieces  seemed  very  hard  to 
swallow,  and  she  felt  her  face  very  red  indeed 
whenever  Gertie  looked  at  her.  This  satisded 
Gertie  who  it  was  that  had  tried  to  ruin  the 
cake,  but  she  decided  not  to  say  anything 
about  it  unless  Mary  said  something  Arst,  but 
Mary  had  no  desire  to  talk  about  the  matter, 
so  both  were  silent. 

Of  course  Gertie  wouldn’t  have  been  a  hu- 
.  man  little  girl  if  she  hadn’t  felt  indignant, 

Ibut  she  was  trying  very  hard  to  control  her 
temper,  end  the  little  silver  cross  was  a  cop- 
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Btant  reminder  that  she  was  a  Daughter  of  the 
King. 

And  80  the  days  came  and  went,  and  nothing 
more  happened  to  especially  annoy  her,  but 
Mary  seemed  quite  different,  she  thought,  and 
kept  to  herself  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Ger¬ 
tie  went  about  as  cheerfully  as  she  could, 
taking  her  share  in  the  homely,  every-day 
work  of  the  little  household,  little  imagining 
what  was  going  on  in  Mary’s  mind. 

Bertha  A.  Macy. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  FLOCKS. 

"All  the  feathered,  airy  natlun. 

Birds  of  every  size  and  station. 

Are  convened  in  convocation. 

How  they  thicken,  how  they  muster. 

How  they  clutter,  how  they  clnster! 

Bow  they  ramble  here  and  thither. 

Now  they  scramble  all  together.” 

There  is  a  great  stir  just  now  among  the 
feathered  folk.  The  birds  are  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  docks.  They  are  about  to  take  a 
long  journey  and  are  trying  the  strength  of 
their  wings  as  they  fly  about  their  summer 
haunts.  If  you  stop  to  listen  to  them,  you 
will  hear  them  as  they  discuss  with  each  other 
the  probabilities  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
migration.  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  says 
the  bluebirds  bustle  about  and  cry  out  “Ber¬ 
muda!  Bermuda  1“  And  another  bird  lover 
says  she  thinks  she  heard  the  Baltimore  ori¬ 
oles  say,  “It  is  very  pleasant  here  still,  but 
we  must  be  off  before  the  leaves  grow  thin 
and  hetray  us  to  our  enemies.” 

The  birds  are  time-true.  Year  after  year 
they  gather  in  flocks  at  about  the  same  date 
of  the  calendar.  Their  song  of  summer  is 
over.  The  little  glow-worms  are  putting  out 
their  lights,  and  the  crickets  are  chirping 
their  preludes  to  winter  in  that  sad  minor  key 
which  sounds  like  a  dirge.  But  with  the  go¬ 
ing  away  of  the  birds  the  flocks  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  are  gathering  on  the  highways  and  by 
the  hedges,  for  they  are  as  time-true  as  the 
birds.  They  flit  about  in  their  pretty  bits  of 
color— red  and  yellow  and  blue  and  brown 
and  glints  of  summer  green  shining  from  their 
garments,  reminding  us  of  the  beauty  of  the 
birds.  And  their  constant  chit-chat,  as  they 
take  counsel  with  each  other  standing  on  the 
corners,  makes  the  scene  very  like  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  feathered  folk.  They  are  telling 
over  the  delights  of  vacation  time,  but  they 
are  one  and  all  united  in  saying  that  they  are 
glad  the  school  days  have  come  again.  How 
they  hurry  and  flurry  when  the  music  of  the 
bell  is  heard  for  the  first  time  in  so  Jong  a 
time  I  What  a  song  it  is  to  them  of  the  vaca¬ 
tion  days  that  are  gone  and  the  working  days 
that  are  just  coming  in.  “What  a  flock  of 
children !”  the  teachers  say,  with  enthusiasm 
in  their  voices  and  joy  shining  all  over  their 
faces.  It  is  such  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  them 
coming  up  the  stairs,  two  by  two,  and  march¬ 
ing  into  the  rooms  again.  Such  bright  little 
faces  as  they  look  up  into  the  loved  teacher’s 
face  once  more.  Nearly  everybody  loves  school 
days,  even  if  studies  are  sometimes  so  perplex¬ 
ing.  Grown-up  people  talk  of  their  school¬ 
days  as  their  happiest  ones. 

Try,  dear  little  flocks  of  children,  just  be¬ 
ginning  the  new  school  year,  to  study  with  as 
much  intent  as  you  played  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  days.  You  have  had  a  good  long  resting 
time— not  an  idle  one,  of  course,  for  you  have 
learned  many  valuable  lessons  which  you  do 
not  get  in  hooks.  Vacation  has  its  lessons 
for  us  as  well  as  school  days.  If  you  have 
been  in  the  country,  you  have  learned  many 
of  the  beautiful  things  nature  teaches.  You 
have  flitted  about  like  the  birds  from  the  hills 
to  the  valleys,  from  the  meadows  to  the  woods 
-.-a  long  range.  But  now  during  school  boars 


you  will  have  limits  and  rules  to  obey;  you 
will  be  under  restraint.  It  may  be  rather 
hard  at  first  to  take  up  the  new  order  of 
things  after  the  long  vacation.  It  may  some¬ 
times  be  hard  to  remember  the  rules,  but 
there  is  one  rule  that  yen  need  never  forget— 
a  rule  that  will  help  you  to  keep  all  the  school 
teacher’s  rules.  This  one  was  given  by  the 
Great  Teacher  of  us  all,  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  Golden  Rule.  It  is  simply  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  If  you 
were  the  teacher,  you  would  wish  to  have 
your  scholars  obedient  and  studious,  and  to 
love  you,  and  be  thoughtful  of  you.  If  you 
were  a  poor  child  with  a  shabby  dress,  or 
worn  shoes,  or  a  dull  scholar,  you  would  not 
wish  the  other  scholars  to  make  fun  of  you 
and  hurt  your  feelings.  So  we  should  be  to 
others  kind  and  true,  as  we  wish  them  to  be 
to  us.  We  should  think  of  our  school  com¬ 
panions’  feelings  as  well  as  our  own.  What 
we  should  wish  them  to  do  to  us.  if  we  were 
in  their  place,  we  should  do  to  them.  One  of 
the  beautiful  things  about  the  Golden  Rule  is 
that  it  is  for  little  people  as  well  as  grown-up 
people.  No  child  can  follow  this  rule  without 
being  made  happier  and  coming  into  a  bless¬ 
ing.  “In  the  keeping  of  this  law  there  is 
great  reward.’ 

The  flocks  of  birds  will  be  coming  back  in 
the  spring-time.  We  should  miss  them  sorely 
if  they  did  not  come.  The  flocks  of  the  dear 
little  children,  thank  God,  are  ever  with  us. 
Rudyard  Kipling  writes  thus  of  “A  Birdless 
World” : 

“  Ob,  sad  will  be  the  buttercups. 

And  balsams  white  and  pied. 

And  sad  wili  be  the  wood  and  piain. 

When  the  birds  wili  all  have  died. 

“  Tbe  dawn  wili  come  as  still  as  death. 

With  ne'er  a  singing  lark. 

And  joyless  as  one  stricken  dumb. 

The  day  will  turn  to  dark.” 

And  Whittier  writes  thus  of  a  childless  world  : 

“  A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth 
Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 

The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth 
Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it. 

“  Life's  song  indeed  would  lose  Its  charm. 

Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it; 

A  doleful  place  this  world  would  be 
Were  there  no  little  people  In  it.” 

Susan  Tball  Perky. 


JONATHAN  EDWARDS  AND  THE  BOY. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  such  a  close  student 
of  theology  that  be  was  often  unmindful  of 
practical  things.  Fortunately  he  had  a  wife 
who  was  capable  of  tending  to  the  temporal 
cares  and  needs.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not 
know  his  own  cows  from  his  neighbors’  cows. 
Once  in  a  while,  feeling  the  need  of  some  ex¬ 
ercise  after  a  day’s  seclusion  in  his  study,  he 
would  go  to  the  pasture  himself  at  nightfall 
to  drive  the  cattle  home.  As  he  was  going 
for  the  cows  once,  a  boy  opened  the  gate  for 
him  with  a  respectful  bow.  Edwards  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  kindness  and  asked  the  boy  whose 
son  he  was. 

“Noah  Clark’s  boy,”  was  the  reply. 

A  short  time  afterward,  on  his  return,  the 
same  boy  was  at  band  and  opened  the  gate 
for  him  again. 

Edwards  again  asked,  “Whose  boy  are  you!” 

The  reply  was,  “The  same  man’s  boy  I  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir.  ” 


A  little  girl  who  had  heard  her  family  talk¬ 
ing  about  hysterics  was  present  when  a  story 
was  told  at  which  her  mother  laughed  im¬ 
moderately.  Tbe  child  seemed  much  im¬ 
pressed,  and  looking  anxiously  at  her  mother, 
she  said,  gravely:  “Mamma,  ain’t  you  afraid 
if  you  laugh  so  much  you  will  get  biptprical  ?” 
--Womap’a  Journal. 


LEAVING  THE  NEST. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  young  birds  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  try  their  wings  and  leave  the  home 
nest.  Tbe  parent  birds  oftentimes  have  quite> 
a  trying  time  getting  their  little  ones  to  start, 
out  in  life  for  themselves.  Mabel  Osgood' 
Wright,  in  her  “Friendship  of  Nature,”  givesi 
this  account  of  some  young  barn  swallows : 

“  The  hrood  was  ready  to  fly  one  warm  day' 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  or  the  parents  at. 
least  thought  so,  but  the  nestlings  were  per¬ 
fectly  content  where  they  were :  the  table  was 
good  and  the  view  unexceptional.  Coaxing 
did  not  avail,  so  next  day  the  parents  reluct¬ 
antly  pushed  them  out  on  the  hay,  and  there 
they  stayed  for  two  days  more.  But  they 
either  could  not  or  would  not  fly.  The  third 
day  the  parents  refused  to  come  further  in 
than  the  window  sill,  where  they  uttered  a 
lisping  chirp,  fluttered  their  wings  and  held 
out  insects  temptingly.  In  this  way  the  young 
were  lured  up,  and  finally  spent  the  night  on 
the  sill  cuddled  together.  Next  morning  the 
wind  blew  sharply  and  the  perch  was  disagree¬ 
able  and  draughty,  so  with  encouraging  cries 
the  youngsters  were  coaxed  to  the  limbs  of 
a  hemlock,  the  nearest  tree  to  the  window, 
but  one  which  offered  only  a  perilous  footing. 
Two  of  the  four  found  rest  in  the  most  steady 
branches,  but  two  grasped  bending  twigs  and 
swung  over, head  downward, having  no  strength 
of  grip  with  which  to  regain  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Under  one  bird  were  trees  of  soft  green 
branches,  under  tbe  other  a  stone  wall,  rough 
and  jagged.  Tbe  old  birds  gave  a  f«w  sibi¬ 
lant  twitters  and  darted  invisibly  high  ;  in  a 
minute  or  two  the  sky  was  alive  with  swal¬ 
lows,  fluttering  about  the  bird  who  was  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  wall ;  so  many  swallows  bad 
not  been  seen  that  season  in  the  village.  To 
and  fro  they  wheeled,  keeping  always  above 
the  little  one  as  if  to  attract  its  attention. 
The  parents  stayed  nearer,  and  the  mother 
held  a  moth  in  her  beak  and  seemed  to  urge 
an  effort  to  secure  it.  In  a  few  minutes  tbe 
bird  who  hung  over  tbe  branches  relaxing  his 
hold,  turned,  and  spreading  his  wings  slightly 
dropped  to  the  branch  below,  where  be  settled 
himself  comfortably.  Still  above  tbe  wall  the 
other  hung  motionless,  except  that  its  bead 
was  slowly  dropping  backward,  and  the  cir¬ 
cling  birds  grew  more  vociferous.  Suddenly 
the  parent  who  held  the  butterfly  lit  on  tbe 
branch  at  tbe  spot  where  the  bird  was  cling¬ 
ing,  and  its  mate  darted  swiftly  close  beneath. 
Whether  tbe  darting  bird  really  pushed  the 
little  one  up  or  only  made  the  rush  to  startle 
it  to  sudden  action  I  could  not  discover,  but  in 
a  flash  the  deed  was  accomplished  and  the  bird 
righted  and  led  into  a  bush  cover.  The  visit¬ 
ing  swallows  wheeled  and  lisped  for  a  minute, 
and  then  were  engulfed  by  the  sky  as  mist  in 
tbe  air  blends  with  tbe  sunlight.” 


AN  EPITAPH. 

In  Chichester  Cathedral  yard  an  epitaph  on 
a  child  aged  a  few  months  rends  thus : 

”  He  woke  and  took  life’s  cap  to  sip ; 

Too  bitter  'twas  to  drain ; 

He  meekly  pat  it  from  bis  lips 
And  went  to  sleep  attain.” 


Karl,  aged  five,  has  a  brother  ten  days  old. 
Nelly,  a  little  girl  of  nine,  meeting  him,  asked 
if  be  were  not  glad  to  have  a  little  brother  to 
play  with.  With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
Master  Karl  replied,  “Play  with!  He  can’t 
even  wash  his  own  face.” 


One  of  the  little  black  children  at  Hampton 
recently  announced  that  he  thought  Adam 
was  more  to  blame  than  Eve  about  tbe  apple, 
because  “tbe  serpent  had  to  talk  to  Eve  a  long 
time,  but  Adam,  be  eat  it  right  up  ” 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  removed 
from  No.  68  to  156  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of 
20th  St.,  on  the  29th  of  July,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  chaos,  the  first  midday  prayer-meet- 
inR  was  held  dedicating  the  new  quarters  to 
the  service  of  the  Master ;  our  esteemed  friend 
Mrs.  Bailey  of  Harrisburg  being  one  of  the 
number  present. 

Later,  as  the  workers  returned,  it  was 
profitable  to  meet  at  noonday  and  speak  of  re¬ 
freshing  rest,  of  spiritual  uplift,  of  opportunity 
to  read  the  blessed  Word  at  leisure  and  not  by 
snatching  a  portion  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  train  time.  Valued  missionaries  and  friends 
have  already  been  welcomed  and  the  rooms 
brightened  by  floral  offerings  from  an  honored 
and  eflScient  member  of  the  committee,  who 
knows  how  to  scatter  smiles  from  her  conser¬ 
vatory  in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  who  now 
brings  asters  and  sweet  peas  in  their  varied 
beauty  from  her  summer  garden. 

In  the  midst  of  the  private  rooms  of  the 
oflScers  is  the  little  reception  room  on  the  sev 
enth  floor,  number  720,  where,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  o’clock  and  four-thirty  daily, 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  hope  to 
welcome  all  their  old  friends  and  many  who 
have  not  yet  favored  them  with  a  visit. 

When  writing,  please  address  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  Home  Missions  (without 
abbreviation).  Box  L,  Station  O,  New  York. 

BENITO. 

The  story  of  one  teacher’s  work  in  New 
Mexioo  savors  of  romance,  but  it  was  hard 
reality  to  begin  single-handed  the  fight  with 
ignorance,  indifference  and  bitter  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people  whom  she  would 
save.  The  opening  of  the  little  school  has 
been  thus  graphically  described:  “The  sun 
was  hardly  above  the  hills  when  the  teacher 
came  to  the  deserted  schoolhouse — a  long,  low 
building  which  had  been  for  months  a  shelter 
for  dogs  and  burros.  The  dust  lay  thick  upon 
the  few  unbroken  window  panes,  and  the  liz¬ 
ards,  disturbed  in  their  morning  sun  bath, 
went  hurrying  and  scurrying  into  the  darkest 
comers.”  While  surveying  the  uninviting 
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scene  and  mentally  arranging  the  yet  un- 
cleaned  and  unfurnished  apartment,  “the  side 
door  creaked  dismally  and  opened  just  enough 
to  admit  the  head  of  somebody,  who,  evidently 
encouraged  by  the  look  which  greeted  him, 
gave  the  long-suffering  door  another  push, 
and  down  they  came  together  with  a  crash 
while  an  apologetic  voice  exclaimed,  *Malo, 
malo,  what  I  haf  done!’”  Self-introduced, 
Benito  Amijo  (for  such  was  the  intruder’s 
name),  with  evident  pride,  ventilated  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  English,  informing  the  lady 
that  be  had  learned  “Ingles”;  not  so  his  sister 
Petra,  whom  he  styled  “stupido”:  but  at  the 
lady’s  invitation,  he  promised  that  Petra 
should  attend  the  new  school  and  learn  “  Ingles” 
also. 

Speedily  the  schoolroom  was  made  as  in¬ 
viting  as  possible  by  admitted  sunshine  through 
the  polished  windows,  and  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  bright,  attractive  pictures.  In 
spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  parents  and  the 
threats  of  the  Padre,  the  school  prospered, 
the  sister  of  Benito  being  one  of  the  first 
pupils.  Benito  had  constituted  himself  a 
friend  and  patron  of  the  school,  sometimes  in¬ 
troducing  new  pupils,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the 
teacher,  he  one  day  announced  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  pupil  also.  The  boy  became  a 
leading  spirit  and  the  Bible  was  his  best  loved 
study. 

Watching  and  praying  and  believing  that 
the  reaping  time  would  come,  the  teacher’s 
joy  was  full  one  morning  when,  having  sung 
with  the  children  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  Benito 
stood  beside  her  with  the  open  hymn  book, 
saying  earnestly  and  with  tears  filling  his 
dark  eyes,  “Teacher,  I  haf  love  Him." 

As  years  rolled  on  bis  consistent  Christian 
life  verified  the  confession  of  his  childhood, 
until  the  day  came  when  a  native  church  was 
established,  in  which  Benito  served  as  an  hon¬ 
ored  elder. 

The  above  story  can  be  obtained  in  leaflet 
form  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Box  L,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  without  the  recent  sequel  which  we 
subjoin : 

A  representative  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  pleading  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  in 
the  Southwest.  After  the  meeting  a  Mexican 
came  forward  and  expressed  much  gratification 
at  meeting  the  lady  because  of  great  personal 
benefits  received.  As  he  was  a  total  stranger, 
Mrs.  Walker  disclaimed  the  proffered  grati¬ 
tude,  saying,  “I  have  never  met  you  or  bene 
fitted  you  in  any  way.  ” 

“But,”  replied  he,  “you  represent  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
and  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to  that  association, 
for  I  am  Benito !" 

Others  who  have  graduated  from  the  mission 
schools  are  gladly  carrying  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people,  and  many  are  asking  for  it.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  the  Rev.  W.  Williams  of  Santa 
Fe  wrote:  “A  member  of  the  Romish  Church 
lately  said  to  me:  ‘I  have  never  heard  the 
pure  Gospel  preached ;  bow  glad  I  should  be 
to  hear  it.  ’  * 

**  If  any  little  word  of  mine 

Mey  m«ke  a  life  the  brlebter, 

If  anv  little  sons  of  mine 
May  make  a  heart  the  lighter, 

God  help  me  speak  the  little  word. 

And  take  my  bit  of  einginK. 

And  drop  tt  in  some  lon^y  vale 
To  set  the  echoes  ringing.” 

H.  E.  B. 


liine  and  Precept. 

God  makes  his  very  present  help  of  the  same 
length  as  our  necessities,  and  lets  us  beat  the 
time  to  which  He  conforms. — Alexander  Mac- 
laren. 

God  knows  a  thousand  “might  have  beens” 
where  we  know  one;  He  can  look  at  them  all 
patiently,  because— this  is  the  blessedness — 
He  knows  a  thousand  “may  be’s"  also.— A  D. 
T.  Whitney. 

America  does  not  exist  for  itself  alone. 
The  great  destinies  of  humanity  are  in  its 
keeping.  The  influence  of  liberty  in  America 
has  reached  out  to  all  countries.  No  country 
deserves  so  well  of  its  people,  and  none  is  so 
dependent  upon  them.  After  God  we  are  in 
dented  to  it  for  all  things,  and  after  Him,  to 
it  is  due  our  sovereign  allegiance.  What 
America  demands  and  what  Americans  owe 
to  their  country  is  good  citizenship.— Theo 
dore  Roosevelt. 

From  time  to  time  the  mists  lift  and  all 
God’s  plans  and  purposes  seem  to  us  gloriously 
clear  and  plain.  We  feel  and  know,  as  well  as 
believe,  that 

“  The  world  was  built  to  order. 

And  the  atoms  march  in  tune," 

and  that  the  order  Emerson  thus  speaks  of, 
with  all  its  pains,  dyings,  and  restrictions,  is 
revealed  in  the  life  and  death  and  triumph  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — W.  8.  Rainsford. 

A  young  doctor  who  had  imbibed  many 
sceptical  ideas  by  his  extensive  reading  of 
materialistic  philosophy,  recently  said  in  the 
company  of  a  number  of  other  doctors,  “f 
have  performed  a  great  many  autopsies  in  niy 
day,  and  I  never  found  a  soul.”  An  older 
physician,  who  was  present  and  heard  the 
remark,  immediately  replied:  “Young  man,  I 
suppose  that  you  recognize  that  memory  and 
love  are  important  factors  of  human  life— did 
you  ever  discover  them  in  an  autopsy.”  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  laugh  which  this 
young  sceptic  had  intended  to  draw  forth  at 
the  expense  of  religion,  was  turned  against 
himself. 

Mr.  George  Smith  of  Coalville,  the  English 
philanthropist,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
sixty  four.  He  was  born  at  Clay  hills,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  put  to  his 
father’s  trade,  brickmaking.  By  his  own 
efforts  he  rose  above  his  associates,  and  set 
about  ameliorating  their  condition,  not  rest¬ 
ing  till  the  Government  passed  an  act  provid¬ 
ing  for  inspection  of  brick  yards  and  for  the 
regulation  of  juvenile  and  female  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  industry.  Mr  Smith  was  equally 
successful  with  the  canal-boats  bill,  and  spent 
the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  unceasing 
but  vain  endeavors  to  bring  ^ypsy  children 
within  the  scope  of  the  education  acts.  His 
best  known  works  are,  “The  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
den  from  the  Brick  yards  of  England,”  “Our 
Canal  Population,”  “Canal  Adventures  by 
Moonlight,”  “Gypsy  Life,”  and  “I’ve  Been 
a-Gypsying.”  , 
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value.  Here  and  there  we  find  one  which  im¬ 
presses  itself  on  our  minds  as  full  of  beauty ; 
but  of  those  we  heard  so  admirably  sung  in 
York  Minster,  but  one  remains  with  us  as 
having  anything  more  than  an  antiquarian 
interest.  Certain  spots  in  the  anthem,  “Ood 
is  our  Hope,”  were  very  strong  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  element,  and  it  seemed,  too,  that  the 
choir  felt  the  change  in  the  style  and  put  more 
life  into  their  work.  There  are  some  musi¬ 
cians  who  advocate  a  return,  in  church  music, 
to  the  old  style  represented  by  Palestrina, 
Gibbons,  and  Byrde,  as  being  more  dignified 
and  ecclesiastical.  While  we  think  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  modem  church  music 
writers  to  treat  their  texts  in  a  frivolous  or 
undignified  manner,  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  anything  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
return  *to  the  strict  style  of  music.  Music, 
to  be  of  any  use  in  church  servcies,  must  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  emotions,  and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  people  are  modern  in  their 
taste  rather  than  ancient.  The  people  are.in 
such  a  state  musically,  that  a  muscial  selec¬ 
tion  from  a  Wagner  drama  will  move  them 
more  than  the  finest  Bach  fugue,  although  a 
representative  audience  may  admire  and  en¬ 
joy  the  latter  intellectually.  Music  must  have 
the  dramatic  element  in  it,  especially  when 
wedded  to  words ;  if  a  text  is  properly  set  to 
music,  the  music  must  express  the  text  emo¬ 
tionally,  or  the  combination  will  be  emotion¬ 
ally  weak,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  old  vocal  music.  Let  us  have  expressive 
modern  music  for  use  in  church,  with  only 
occasional  selections  from  the  so-called  Pal¬ 
estrina  style.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  at  all  events,  and  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  in  uur  Amercian  churches. 

Dr.  Naylor,  accompanied  by  Dean  Purey- 
Cust,  met  our  party  in  the  chapter  bouse  after 
the  morning  service,  and  both  spoke  a  few 
words  of  welcome  to  us.  After  a  little  further 
inspection  of  the  cathedral  and  its  wealth  of 
stained  glass— much  of  it  four  hundred  yeans 
old,  and  some  of  it  older,  that  in  the  north 
transept  window,  known  as  the  “Five  Sis¬ 
ters,”  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century— we  returned  to  our  hotel, 
and  after  dinner  set  out,  in  the  special  train 
provided  for  us  by  the  tourist  management, 
for  the  town  of  Lincoln,  where  we  were  to  at¬ 
tend  the  afternoon  service. 

The  music  of  Lincoln  cathedral  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  John  M.  W.  Young,  who  has  filled  the 
position  of  organist  and  choirmaster  for  forty- 
six  years.  The  work  done  by  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  was  excellent,  and  although  ham¬ 
pered  by  an  organ  of  limited  resources,  Mr. 
Young  did  some  fine  work  in  accompanying 
the  service.* 

The  service,  in  D,  and  also  the  anthem, 
“The  Wilderness  and  the  Solitary  Place” 
were  by  Mr.  Young  the  anthem  being  taken 
from  his  cantata,  “The  return  of  Israel  to 
Palestine.”  Particular  notice  most  be  made  of 
the  singing  of  the  responses  in  Lincoln  Cathe¬ 
dral.  They  were  by  Tallis,  arranged  by  Boyce, 
and  were  sung  in  a  particularly  impressive 
style. 

The  beauty  of  the  service  was  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral  Itself. 
Those  who  have  stood  in  the  Angel  Choir  of 
Lincoln,  and  who  have  seen  the  sunlight  enter 
through  the  “Bishop’s  Eye”  in  the  south  tran¬ 
sept,  need  no  words  to  recall  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

To  attend  a  service  in  Lincoln  is  to  repeat 
the  experiences  of  Worcester  and  to  intensify 
them.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  organ  of 
Lincoln  is  such  an  inadequate  instrument ; 
but,  as  in  many  another  church,  “the  present 
organ  is  good  enough,”  and  the  money  is  not 
forthcoming  for  a  better  one. 

We  remained  over  night  in  Lincoln,  and  left 
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The  average  tourist  visiting  the  cathedral 
towns  of  England,  usually  takes  time  enough 
to  study,  superfioially  at  least,  the  architec¬ 
tural  features  and  historical  facts  connected 
with  the  different  edifices.  Our  party,  how¬ 
ever,  having  but  limited  time,  was  compelled 
to  subordinate  all  other  features  to  the  one 
dominant  object  of  the  trip— to  study  the 
church  music  of  England  in  its  cathedral 
homes.  It  was  one  of  the  unavoidable  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  trip  that  time  could  not  be  taken 
in  such  a  city  as  York  to  explore  the  town 
and  read  its  history  upon  the  spot. 

As  a  cathedral  town  it  dates  from  the  fourth 
century,  “when  Eboraoum  of  the  Romana  had 
sent  a  British  bishop  to  take  part  in  the 
councils  of  Southern  Christendom,  and  where 
there  was  a  bishop,  there  must  have  been  in 
some  shape,  a  cathedral  church.” 

But  the  line  of  archbishops  of  York,  the 
“Primates  of  England,”  began  with  Paulinus 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  intended  by 
the  Pope  that  there  should  be  an  archbishop 
in  the  north,  at  York,  and  another  in  the 
south,  at  Canterbury,  each  having  equal  au¬ 
thority.  But  the  two  archbishops  were  always 
in  trouble  with  each  other.  Canterbury  strove 
for  supremacy,  and  York  for  equality.  Can¬ 
terbury  carried  the  day  in  1072,  but  half  a 
century  later  Rome  again  declared  them  equal, 
and  the  quarrel  continued  until  1854,  when 
the  Pope  decreed  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
was  to  be  called  “Primate  of  England,”  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  “Primate  of 
all  England.  ”  Each  had  the  right  to  carry  bis 
cross  of  oflSce  erect  in  the  diocese  of  the  other, 
but  every  Primate  of  England,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  consecration,  was  to  send  to  the 
“Primate  of  all  England”  a  golden  jewel  to  the 
value  of  forty  pounds.  Thus  the  plum  was 
equally  divided,  but  Canterbury  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  half,  and  bolds  it  to-day. 

There  could  be  ho  more  appropriate  place  in 
which  to  hear  a  service  of  old  historical  music, 
written  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  than  in  York  Minster. 
The  program  arranged  for  us  by  Dr.  John 
Naylor,  the  organist  and  master  of  choristers 
of  the  catherdral,  was: 

Antbem,  Bow  TbioeEar . W.  Brrde.  (1588-1638.) 

Venlie . Dr.  W.  Turner.  (I861-178B.) 

Te  Denm . {I><rUtn)  Batter.  ( - 1687.) 

Anthem,  God  ts  our  Hope . M,  Greene.  (1686-1756.) 

Anthem,  O,  where  shall  wisdom  be  found. . . . 

W,  Boyce.  a710-177B.) 

They  were  all  well  sung  and  were  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  our  party  from  a  historical  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Naylor  is  extremely  fond  of  the 
old  style  of  church  music,  but  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  it  sounds 
stiff  and  expressionless.  In  fact,  the  old  style 
of  writing  appeals  more  to  the  intellectual  side 
of  one’s  nature  than  to  the  emotional.  There 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  musician  to  watch 
the  progression  of  voices,  skipping  about, 
above  and  below  one  another,  carrying  out 
some  melodic  idea,  and  weaving  it  into  the 
other  parts,  like  a  design  upon  a  beautiful 
piece  of  lace.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
stirs  the  emotions,  even  in  a  musician,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  genius  of  the  com¬ 
poser  enabled  him  to  work  out  an  emotional 
climax  upon  an  intellectual  foundation.  This 
is  notable  in  the  fugues  of  Bach  and  in  the 
choruses  of  Handel,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  modem  contrapuntal  works. 

The  choral  works  of  the  early  English  Church 
writers  seem  to  be.  as  a  class,  lacking  in  most 
of  the  oharaoteristios  which  give  emotional 
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early  in  the  nnoming  for  Peterborough,  where 
we  attended  morning  Bervice.  We  were  here 
joined  by  two  of  our  representative  rausi- 
c-ians,  Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Foote  of  Boston,  who  had  been  in 
England  several  weeks. 

The  service  in  the  cathedral  was  under  the 
direction  of  Haydn  Keeton,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon.. 
the  organist.  He  has  a  fine  organ  of  sixty- 
eight  stops,  built  recently  by  Hill,  and  he 
handled  it  well.  In  fact,  the  organ  music  was 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  musical  service, 
as  the  choir  were  not  in  the  best  form.  They 
gave  Dr.  Keeton’s  service  in  C,  and  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  “Hear  my  prayer.” 

After  the  service,  one  of  the  clergy  very 
kindly  gave  the  party  an  historical  address, 
speaking  from  the  pulpit,  full  of  interesting 
data. 

We  bad  hoped  to  be  able  to  visit  Ely,  but  in 
spite  of  our  diligent  travelling  and  the  use  of 
special  trains,  we  found  it  necessary  to  either 
omit  the  visit  there  or  curtail  our  stay  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  as  we  had  learned  that  special  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  most  unusual  character  bad 
been  made  for  us  by  the  musicians  of  the 
university,  we  decided  to  push  on  at  once,  and 
we  soon  found  that  our  choice  bad  been  a  very 
wise  one.  The  visit  to  Cambridge  vnas  one  of 
the  red  letter  days  of  (fur  whole  journey,  and 
deserves  a  chapter  by  itself. 

PLAN  TO  SAVE  THE  PALISADES. 

The  Palisades  Commissioners  of  this  State 
appointed  to  take  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  Hudson  River  Palisades  have  been  at 
work  with  cameras  taking  views  of  the  mutila¬ 
tions  (Mused  by  quarrying  the  rock.  These 
photographs,  of  which  there  are  about  one 
hundred,  may  be  sent  to  Congress  as  an  ex¬ 
hibit.  There  are  at  present  four  quarries 
operating  in  the  Palisades:  Carpenter  Broth¬ 
ers,  one  mile  above  Fort  Lee ;  Brown  and 
Fleming,  opposite  Riverdale ;  Treanor  Broth¬ 
ers,  above  Alpine,  and.  about  a  mile  above  the 
Treanor  quarries,  the  new  quarry  of  Patrick 
Gallagher.  These  are  fast  disfiguring  the  cliffs. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  Commisg 
sion  that  the  United  States  take  twelve  miles 
of  the  river  front  from  Fort  Lee  north  for  a 
military  reservation,  the  reservation  to  extend 
one  mile  inland.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
twelve  miles  there  are  only  about  a  dozen 
houses  on  the  bluff,  and  about  130  property 
owners.  There  are  as  many  more  property 
owners  below  the  bluff  on  the  river  front. 
Land  on  top  of  the  Palisades  is  very  valuable 
and  difficult  to  purchase,  as  little  if  any  of  it 
is  held  by  real  estate  dealers.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Commission,  that  in  addition  to 
the  twelve  miles  taken  by  the  United  States 
Government,  3,000  acres  should  be  purchased 
by  New  York  State  for  a  park  north  of  the 
reservation,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
should  purchase  as  much  more  south  of  the 
reservation  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  matter  will  be  brought  before 
Congress.  Enoch  C.  Bell  is  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission,  and  there  is  also 
a  New  Jersey  Commission,  of  which  W.  D. 
Winton  is  Chairman. 

On  October  15th  the  First  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Americanists  held  on  this  continent 
will  meet  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  some 
years  past  meetings  of  persons  interested  in 
the  antiquities,  the  ethnography,  the  native 
languages,  and  the  early  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  two  Americas  have  been  held  in 
different  European  cities,  the  latest  being  at 
Stockholm  last  summer.  This  meeting,  which 
is  the  eleventh,  is  in  a  way  intended  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
old  Aztec  capital  has  been  selected  as  the  most 
fitting  place  of  reunion.  The  Mexicans  are 
making  ready  to  give  the  visiting  archaeolo¬ 
gists  a  hearty  welcome.  Sefior  Baranda,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  is 
President  of  the  (wmmittee  in  charge  of  the 
preparations,  and  President  Diaz,  with  his 
whole  Cabinet,  the  foriegn  Ministers  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Mexico,  and  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States,  appear  among  the  honorary 
officials.  Reception  (X)mniittees  will  meet  the 
visitors  at  Vera  Cruz,  El  Paso  del  Norte,  and 
Nuevo  Laredo  on  the  frontiers,  and  excursions 
will  be  made  after  the  Congress  adjourns  to 
Teotihuacan,  Mitla,  and  other  placea  (X>ntain- 
ing  Aztec  remains. 
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“a  fairy  name  In  Itself, 

“  redolent  of  the  fragrance 
“  of  flowers.” 

Nob  Yort  Obnerver. 

We  heartily  commend  It  to 
all  lovers  of  the  eelebrated 
Crab-Apple  Blouonij 

ASD 

Crown  Lavender  Salta 
ao  popular  all  over  the 
‘  world.  Sold  Everywhort. 


JAEBER 

The  Standard  Underwear  of  the  World. 

At  Greatly  Gedaced  Prices; 


In  New-Tork  City  at  our  own  stores  only: 

176  Fifth  Av.  ,  below  23d  St.,  (Main  Retail.) 

DD*yPUCoM*8$>  Broadway,  Near  28th  St. 
BKAribHti)^l53  B’dway,  below  Cortlandt  St. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  by  Mail. 


A  LETTER  FROM 


Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beechei 

BBCOXMEirDIMa 

Constantine's 
Pine  Tnr  Soap. 

(Peratan  Healing.) 


Brooklyn,  March  13, 1895. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 

Gentlemen I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S)  you 
gave  me  quite  satisfactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  me 
that  It  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 

Yours  respectfully, 

.Aaa^ 


i^Such  PERFECT  LI6HT, 

So  SIMPLE  A  LAMP^W 


is  “THE  MILLER.”  OUR  NEW  LAMP 
everybody  Is  delighted  who  hu  them.  H  bas  no 
oourI.  Every  one  iiuaranteed.  Hee  end  yon 
will  want  (a  thonsand  to  select  from)  for  Home, 
Slimmer  Oottaffe,  Clnb,  Hotel,  Cburob,  Wedding 
Gifte.  We  also  make  Brass  Tables.  * 'Miller  Oil  Stoves 
for  Cookins  in  Summer  end  Heatinc  in  Winter. 

Mannrd  by  EDWARD  MILLER  k  CO.  (Eet^d  1844), 

28  A  80  West  Bruadwsy,  snd  66  Park  Place,  New  T<«k, 
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Cburcb  Construction 
anb  Bquipment 


AILAimo, 

New  York. 
BZnm-BAVKAll, 
Pitubvigh. 
BXADLST, 

New  York. 
UOOXLTH, 

_ New  York. 

OOLUn, 

St  Louhk 

oounoi, 

buffakx. 

DAVIS- OHAKBOf. 

Pittibufgh. 

ECKSTEUr, 

Cincinuti. 

PSHHESTOOK, 

_  Pitttlwigb. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
XEHTVCKT, 

Loulerflle. 

JOHX  T.LEWIS  A  BEOS. 00 

PhiUdelphu. 

MOSLEY, 

CereUnd. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Loub. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Loub. 

Salem.  Maas. 
SHIPMAN. 

_ Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Loub  and  Chicagm 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


ABOUT  PEWS. 

In  providing  seats  for  the  congregation,  the 
first  question  to  be  decided  is  what  kind  to 
use,  whether  pews  or  opera-chairs  throughout 
the  room,  or  pews  on  the  main  fioor  and  chairs 
in  the  galleries,  or  a  portion  of  each  kind  of 
seats  on  each  fioor.  Each  kind  of  seat  presents 
its  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
what  might  be  most  satisfactory  in  one 
church  would  not  necessarily  be  so  desirable 
in  another.  The  needs  of  a  large  city 
church,  of  which  the  congregation  varies  much 
in  number,  and  generally  contains  a  considera 
ble  proportion  of  strangers,  may  be  quite 
difTerent  from  those  of  a  smaller  church  with 
less  variable  attendance. 

Original;  all  the  seats  in  churches  were 
chairs,  the  personal  property  of  worshippers. 
Some  of  them  were  elaborate  and  expensive. 
The  seats  were  generally  broad  and  deep,  the 
back  high,  with  wing  pieces  extended  there- 
form  out  upon  the  arms,  to  shut  off  draughts 
from  the  sides,  as  in  the  picturesque  colonial 
fireside  chairs,  while  a  canopy  or  cover  was 
frequently  extended  well  over  the  head  of  the 
sitter  as  a  protection  from  the  downpour  of 
cold  air  from  the  stone-vaulted  roofs.  A 
cushioned  stool  for  kneeling  and  a  low  read¬ 
ing-desk  often  stood  before  them.  Many  of 
the  most  beautifully  carved  chairs  now  in 
European  museums  were  once  church  chairs. 

We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have  said  here¬ 
tofore  regarding  the  transition  from  indi¬ 
vidual  church  chairs  to  the  modem  pews. 
The  first  church  pews  were  plain  wooden 
benches,  with  low,  broad  seats  and  high, 
straight  backs.  Doors  closing  in  the  space 
allotted  to  each  pew  were  added  later.  The 
writer  has  attended  service  in  an  old  church 
in  which  the  original  pews,  still  remain.  A 
family  pew,  with  walls  over  four  feet  in 
height,  enclosed  a  space  about  seven  feet 
square,  completely  surrounding  it,  with  the 
exception  of  about  twenty  inches  allowed  for 
the  door,  which  was  the  same  height  as  the 
pew  wall.  The  seats  were  on  all  sides  and 
cushioned.  The  adults  sat  facing  the  preacher, 
who,  standing  in  a  high  pulpit,  could  be  seen 
over  the  side  of  the  pew.  The  children  were 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  remaining  seats  and  sleep 
throughout  the  services  which  consumed  over 
three  hours.  The  modern  pew  serves  better 
those  who  wish  to  see  and  hear,  and  is  hardly 
so  convenient  for  napping.  Pews  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  more  appropriate  and 
churchly  than  chairs,  though  the  advocates  of 
the  latter  claim  that  this  is  merely  a  matter 
of  association  that  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
advantages  claimed  for  chairs. 

In  mixed  congregations  of  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  a  greater  number  of  persons  can  be 
seated  in  pews  than  in  chairs,  as  the  former 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  crowding  when  oc¬ 
casion  demands.  But  with  chairs,  every  seat 
counts,  and  as  no  person  can  occupy  portions 
of  two  seats,  packing  is  impracticable  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  no  person  can 
crowd  his  neighbor.  The  pews  need  not  all 
be  the  same  length,  and  it  is  now  customary 
to  have  them  of  different  lengths  to  suit  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  families  of  differ¬ 
ent  number.  When  the  pews  are  set  on 
curved  lines,  the  curved  seats  are  most  com¬ 
fortable,  but  they  also  cost  more.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  construct  a  seat  that  will  be  equally 
comfortable  to  all  persons,  but  certain  features 
are  now  regarded  as  necessary  in  well  con¬ 
structed  pews.  The  seat  is  better  too  low 
than  too  high.  It  should  incline  slightly  from 


the  front  toward  the  back,  both  that  the 
cushion  and  the  occupant  may  not  slip  toward 
the  front.  The  back  should  be  slightly  in¬ 
clined,  and  have  a  curved  form  that  will  ad 
just  it  comfortably  to  the  back  of  the  sitter. 
The  back  should  be  composed  of  at  least  three 
layers  of  wood,  with  the  grains  crossing,  and 
well  glued  together,  that  the  back  may  not 
split,  twist,  or  warp.  Cushions  are  opposed  by 
many  as  being  dangerous  on  sanitary  grounds. 
Where  cushions  are  not  used,  the  seat  should 
be  curved,  higher  in  the  front  than  in  the 
back,  and  composed  of  at  least  three  layers  of 
wood,  as  the  backs  above  mentioned. 

One  difficulty  connected  with  pews  lies  in 
assigning  permanent  seats  therein  to  persons 
not  desiring  to  occupy  the  entire  pew.  It  is 
difficult  to  designate  just  what  portion  of  the 
long  seat  belongs  to  such  persons,  a  practical 
difficulty  which  is  the  source  of  much  annoy¬ 
ance  to  those  having  in  charge  the  renting  of 
pews  and  assignment  of  seats.  To  obviate 
this  a  form  of  pew  has  been  devised  consisting 
of  a  number  of  opera  chairs,  without  arms, 
and  with  the  seats  on  the  same  level,  and  so 
close  together  that  a  person  may  sit  comforta- 
ly  partly  on  one  seat  and  partly  on  another. 
For  this  pew  it  is  claimed  that  it  serves  well 
for  family  use  when  occupied  by  adults  and 
children,  that  it  admits  of  crowding  on  special 
occasions,  and  yet  renders  it  practicable  to 
designate  a  particular  seat  when  desirable  so 
to  do.  It  is  claimed,  too,  that  it  overcomes 
the  difficulty  incident  to  persons  passing  in  or 
out  of  pews  already  partially  occupied,  as  it 
enables  those  seated  to  rise,  and  by  turning 
the  seat  make  a  passage  way  for  those  who 
would  enter.  It  is  claimed  that  such  seats  can 
be  upholstered  with  springs  and  leather,  so  as 
to  conform  to  rigid  sanitary  requirements, 
and  that  with  wooden  backs  and  the  usual 
pew  ends,  they  have  all  the  ecclesiastical  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  to  general  effect,  of  pews. 

Many  churches  of  recent  construction  have 
pews  on  the  main  fioor  of  the  auditorium  and 
chairs  in  the  galleries.  This  is  upon  the 
theory  that  the  regular  attendants  at  the 
church  prefer  to  rent  seats  upon  the  main 
fioor,  and  prefer  pews  to  opera  chairs,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  strangers  seek 
the  galleries,  and  that  chairs  are  more  con¬ 
venient  for  their  use.  While  this  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  measureably  true,  yet  many 
strangers  seek  seats  upon  the  fioor,  and  some 
regular  attendants  prefer  seats  in  the  galler¬ 
ies,  especiallv  preferring  a  front  seat  in  the 
gallery  to  a  back  seat  upon  the  fioor.  This, 
with  other  considerations,  has  lead  some 
ohurhes  to  place  pews  in  the  front  of  both 
fioor  and  galleries,  with  opera  chairs  in  the 
back  of  both  portions  of  the  room.  A  few 
churches  are  seated  with  opera  chain 
throughout. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE, 


Aa/'arren  H-Haye5 

T  »  I  '  ^ 


HITECT 


liNMEAPOLia 


OFFICE— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 


DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  :  CHURCH  :  EDIFICES. 


Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


MZA/fOesr  MANUFACrURi 

I  IN  THE  \HORLD 

\0FCHURCH  FURNISHING^ 


Indiyidu; 


Caps,  CaMnets  and  Tables,  adaplsd  ta  the  cos. 
toms  and  nsages  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  Illustrated  descriptiTs  catalogue  free. 
GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO..  Norihville,  Midi. 

BfanufteCWfiTB  of  r«rnilor«  Chareh,  Cb«p«l, 
_ SeitoolB  ttodAfinaaiblT  Room*. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  OenI  Manaaer 

TJtOT,  y.  T.,  and  NB»  YORK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELU8. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  financial  feature  of  the  week  was  the 
advance  in  foreign  exchange,  to  within  one- 
half  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  the  highest  rate 
lately  recorded.  The  Bank  of  England  also 
raised  the  price  of  American  gold  coin— all 
which  is  consequent  on  the  paucity  of  com¬ 
mercial  bills  in  this  market— due  to  the  slow 
coming  forward  of  cotton,  and  winter  wheat. 
The  former  crop  is  said  to  be  three  weeks 
late,  and  the  latter  is  a  short  crop  at  best. 
Under  these  circumstances  about  88,000,000 
gold  went  to  Europe  during  the  week,  and  the 
syndicate,  as  heretofore,  protected  the  re¬ 
serve,  from  its  private  store,  to  the  extent  of 
82,5(K),000.  The  custom  receipts  are  impoving, 
but  they  are  not  yet  equal,  quite,  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  Government;  but  the 
prospect  is  that  this  stage  will  very  shortly 
be  reached  and  passed. 

The  volume  of  business  continues  and  is 
well  difiFused.  Most  branches  of  trade  are  im¬ 
proving,  if  not  already  active.  A  trip  through 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  district  of  this  city 
after  dark  shows  the  greatest  activity,  side¬ 
walks  being  incumbered  with  packing  cases 
awaiting  shipment  and  thousands  of  men  ac¬ 
tively  at  work  under  electric  lights  hastening 
goods  out  which  have  been  ordered  by  the 
army  of  purchasers  at  present  in  the  city. 
Buying  by  country  merchants  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  than  this  season. 

The  railways  are  handling  more  general 
merchandise  than  in  years,  but  the  absence 
of  the  usu.nl  crop  movement  accounts  for  their 
decreased  income  up  to  this  date.  This  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  will  be  remedied  within  a 
fortnight.  The  Pennsylvania  Road,  the  traffic 
of  which  is  of  a  very  general  character,  shows 
handsome  improvements,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  other  systems  will  report  similar 
increases.  The  roads  falling  behind  in  their 
revenues  comprise  cbiefiy  two  main  classes, 
namely,  western  grain -carrying  lines  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  roads  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  news  of  the  week  included  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Erie  plan  of  reorganization. 
It  was  favorably  received,  and  the  hope  is 
that  it  will  prove  a  long  step  in  restoring  that 
great  property  to  a  basis  of  solvency.  This 
new  consolidation  will  include  the  properties 
now  belonging  to  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie, 
and  Western;  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio ;  and  the  Chicago  and  Erie  railroad 
companies,  forming  a  continuous  line  of  rail¬ 
road  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  with  numer¬ 
ous  branches.  The  early  day  of  September 
20th  is  named  for  the  deposit  of  the  stock. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Otiaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  Tax 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

IirVBSTHBNT  COMPAIIT 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TXABS'  BXPBRIBHOK. 
Send  for  deterlptioe  pam- 
pMet. 
omcKS: 

140  Nassao  St.,  N.  T.  Citj. 


BnlllUBds.  Pblla. 
Srracuae,  N  T. 
Spokate  ^ 

Wash. 


These  plans  competed,  the  Reading  will  be 
next  in  order.  Very  good  progress  is  also 
being  made  toward  restoring  the  Atchison 
Company,  but  not  so  the  Northern  Pacific. 
There  are  one  or  two  new  forms  of  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  railroads  that  may  be  felt  by 
and  bye.  The  trolley  lines  are  doing  an  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  near-by  passenger  traffic ; 
and  in  the  department  of  freight,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  steel  canal  boats  may  yet  do  great  things 
in  handling  hea^  freight,  especially  iron 
beams  and  rails.  We  shall  see. 

The  money  market  continued  to  be  abund¬ 
antly  supplied.  Call  loans  were  made,  as  a 
rule,  at  1  per  cent.  Time  money  was  in  light 
demand,  and  the  inquiry  was  for  periods  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  end  of  the  year.  Rates 
were  1  1-2  per  cent,  for  thirty  days,  2  per 
cent,  for  sixty  days,  2  1-2  per  cent,  for  ninety 
days  to  four  months,  and  2  8-4  to  8  per  cent, 
for  five  to  seven  months. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  New  York  City 
Associated  Banks,  issued  on  Saturday,  showed 
an  increase  in  reserve  of  $1,583,250.  The 
banks  now  hold  $39,149,925  more  than  the 
legal  requirements.  The  changes  in  the  aver¬ 
ages  show  a  decrease  in  loans  of  $272,700,  a 
decrease  in  specie  of  $844,800,  an  increase  in 
legal  tenders  of  $2,770,400,  an  increase  in  de¬ 
posits  of  $1,895,400,  and  an  increase  in  circu¬ 
lation  of  $15,b00. 


STitmtuial. 


l^tuaiiciaX. 


Are  You  Saving 
I  Money? 

jL  If  you  are,  well  and 
^  ’  good.  But,  it  is  equally 
.  ^  important  to  make  your 
■  J  savings  their  ut- 

most.  Our  book  will 
I  give  you  some  hints. 
I  Sent  free. 

The  Provident 


TeMtol-  45  Milk  St,. 

X  iUSL  wO*  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  meiiuwu  luc  Evaagelist. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 


For  the  next  SIXTY  DAYS  1  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  nission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  The  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  direct  to  me  and  not  through  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  I 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


GRADE 


CITY,  COUNTY 


AND  STATE 


BONDS, 

PinNQ  A  HIGH  BATE  OF  INTEBENT. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  HUrb  Class  Secmities, 
suitable  for  permanent  tnvestment. 
Descriptive  circular  mailed  on  application. 
Sprain,  Dickinson  A  Co  ,  Bankers, 
lO  WAU.  ST.,  New  York. 


I  I>ja*AllADI 


All  yofi  have  guesaed 
about  life  tnauranee 
“May  be  wrong.  If  you 
wieh  to  know  the  truth 
eend  for  “How  and 
Why."  We  pay  poal- 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WIU  PAf  BIG  PROFITS  QUICK. 

1  am  offerimr  for  sale  %60  shares  of  stock  at  one  hund¬ 
red  dollars  per  rhare  on  80  acres  of  land  In  the  ber-t  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Buffalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  will  pay  a  profit  of  fonr  to  five  hundred  dollars 
per  share  within  two  years.  All  will  stand  the  strictest 
InveetlgatioD.  For  full  information,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ahllity,  write  to  me. 

JACOB  M0BGEN8TEBN, 

62  Niagara  8t,  Bnffalo,  N.  T. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NBW  roax,  BOSTOir. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNCCrCD  BT  PBIVATB  WIRES. 

Members  M.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  buy  and  seU  all  first-class  Invest-  1'n'I7'Aa'i"VViavit 
ment  Secnritles  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  -1.11  T  CB  liIllcU  I 
celve  accounta  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa- 
vora;.Te  terms,  and  make  collection  of  KjCL/IAA  IHCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelxB 
conntrles. 

Letters  We  also  Imy  and  sell  BiUs  of  Bzchanxe  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  ^  points ;  also  make 

U1  collections  and  iasne  Commeimal  and  Travellers' 

Credit  *^’^**’  •^•^'***  *“  pseta  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  Jfc  CO..  LONDON, 


SftFE  INVESTMENTS 

and  other  secnrtles  In  the  famons  Red  River  Valley,  one  of  the 
best  aCTicnltnral  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
Hare  1-3  years.  Clrcnlars  etc.,  on  application 

O.  M.  HOPKINS.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  MOW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardlan,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
KellKlons  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individnalt 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

ALLKGAinr.— Sabbath,  Sept,  lat,  was  the  happiest 
day  in  the  history  of  this  church.  Two  months  ago 
the  chnrch  was  closed  for  repairs.  During  that 
time  the  edifice  has  been  entirMv  beautified  outside 
and  Inside.  The  interior  has  a  fresh,  pleasant,  and 
inviting  appearance.  The  beautiful  new  carpet 
blends  in  harmony  and  color  with  the  woodwork, 
that  has  been  artistically  grained  in  light  oak.  The 
elegant  pulpit  furniture,  the  handsome  new  chairs 
for  the  choir,  the  new  lamps  and  the  drapery  over 
the  platform,  make  the  Interior  very  attractive. 
Yesterday,  Sept.  1st,  the  church  was  rededicated. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Beshgetour,  preached 

f.liA  oAiMwnn  nn  An  AXTnTinhirk’’  tn  A  lArcre  Audi- 
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the  sermon  on  “Christian  Worship”  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  Seven  persons,  all  adults,  were  received  into 
the  church,  making  all  that  have  been  added  to  the 
church  4^  almost  doubling  the  membership  of  the 
church  since  Feb.  1st  Tne  present  pastor  began 
his  labors  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  Lord  has 
wonderfully  blessed  the  pastor  and  the  people  and 
the  entire  community.  We  have  witnessed  an  un¬ 
interrupted  revivAI  of  eight  months.  The  work  is 
still  going  on.  We  feel  like  singing  “Praise  Gtod 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.”  S.  H.  B. 

Kingston.— During  July  and  August  the  Wurts 
street  Preslwterian  Church  (the  Rev.  C.  Stanton 
Stowitts,  D.D.,  pastor)  has  been  closed  for  repairs. 
The  walls  of  the  auditorium  have  been  beautifully 
decorated,  the  cushions  have  been  re-cover^,  and 
the  floor  recarpeted.  The  blending  of  color  is  most 
artistic  and  delightful.  The  colors  are  simple  and 
quiet,  but  rich,  warm,  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 
A  new  chandelier  has  been  put  in,  and  the  audito¬ 
rium  in  first-class  condition  throughout,  making  it 
one  of  the  finest  church  interiors  in  the  city  or  in 
the  State.  The  church  was  reopened  Sunday,  Sept. 
1st,  with  a  historical  sermon  by  the  pastor.  Large 
congregations  were  in  attendance  at  both  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  services.  Pastor  and  people 
praised  God  for  His  great  goodness  and  for  the 
manifest  prosperity  which  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  together.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
what  they  are  doing  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Rochester.  —  We  are  anticipating  with  great 

Eleasure  the  return  of  our  many  absent  ones,  who 
ave  been  widely  scattered,  some  even  in  foreign 
lands.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  our 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  prayer  -  meetings 
have  been  well  sustained  right  along  through  the 
summer.  Dr.  Stebbins  and  family  received  a  warm 
welcome  on  Friday  evening  of  last  weak,  and  he 
drew  a  grateful  and  crowded  bouse  on  the  Sabbath. 
Dr.  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College  will  supply  the 
Brick  pulpit  next  Sabbath,  after  which  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Taylor,  is  expected  to  officiate.  Dr.  Patton  has 
ministered  with  great  satisfaction  to  bis  former 
flock  in  the  absence  of  Pastor  Harlan  and  wife 
across  the  ocean.  Both  ministers  and  people  will 
largely  resume  their  places  in  pulpit  and  pew  the 
coming  Sabbath.  Very  many  are  looking  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  still  greater  manifestations  of  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  city.  The  past  year  has 
been  one  of  unusual  blessing. 

WooDHAVEN.— The  Rev.  J.  N.  Grace  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

East  Orange.— Visit /rom  a  Dubuque  Pastor. — 
The  Rev.  Elliott  W.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Cburch  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  has 
been  spending  his  vacation  in  East  Orange,  visiting 
his  brother.  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  returned  to  Dubuque 
last  week.  While  here,  Mr.  Brown  was  in  frequent 
demand  as  a  supply  by  churches  whose  pastors 
were  away  on  their  vacations.  He  preached  one 
Sabbath  in  the  First  Church  of  South  Orange  (Dr. 
Spining’s),  and  four  Sabbaths  to  the  united  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Central  and  Brick  Churches  of  Or¬ 
ange  (Drs.  Patterson  and  Carson  pastors).  The  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  people  was  evidenced  by  the'  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  congregations,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  August  beat.  Mr.  Brown’s  vigor  of 
mind  ani  body,  his  fine  scholarship  and  culture. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota  at  Brooblnge,  S.  D.,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Oct.  8.  at  3  p.M.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Synod  meets  same  place.  Oct.  4,  at  9  a.m. 

Harlan  Paob  Carson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Synod  of  Ohio  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chiillcothe, 
O.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  at  7  p.m.  Wm  E.  Moore,  8.  C. 

Synod  of  Kansas  at  Parsons,  Oct.  8,  at  7:80  p.m. 

F.  S.  McCabe,  Stated  Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  adjourn¬ 
ing  on  Thursday.  The  new  church  is  to  be  dedicated 
and  a  young  people's  convention  held. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Otsego  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Cooperstown.  Tues¬ 
day  Sept.  10,  at  7:80  p.m.  C.  Edward  Fat,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Princeville,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  0,  at  7:30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornelison,  S.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Williamson,  N.  Y. 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  2  p.m. 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Equality,  Ill.,  Sept.  10,  at  7  P.M.  B.  C.  SwAN,  8.  C. 

Presbytery  of  Muncle  at  Alexandria.  Ind.,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  10,  at  7:30  P.m.  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Kimball.  S.  D., 
Sept.  10,  at  7:30  p.m.  T.  B.  Bodohton,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Platte  meets  at  Oregon,  Mo.,  on 
Friday,  Sept.  13,  at  7:30  p.  m.  W.  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Schuyler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  Hamilton,  III.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  10.  at  7.80 
P.M.  John  O.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  regular  session  in  New 
Paris  on  Monday,  Sept.  23.  at  8  p.m.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  New  Water- 
jord,  O.,  Tue^ay,  Sept.  10,  at  7  p.m.  W.  L.  Swan,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  semi¬ 
annual  session  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Conklio, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  eyenlng.  Sept.  16.  at  7.30  o’clock. 

John  MoVet,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10.  at  10.89  a.m. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  will  bold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Grand  Haven  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  17,  at  7.80  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  in  Titusville,  Pa., 
Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.80  p.m.  R.  8.  Van  Clevb,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Petoskey, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbyterv  will  meet  in  regular  session  in 
the  Presbyterian  enuren  of  Washington,  Ind..  on  the 
third  Tuesday,  the  17th,  of  September,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Blackford  Condit,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Oeneseo 
on  Monday,  ^pt.  16,  at  7.30  p.m.  L.  Parsons,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cimarron  meets  in  the  Purcell 
(I.  T.)  church,  Tuesday,  Sept.  10,  at  7.80  p.m. 

E.  Hamilton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Indianapolis  Presbyte^  will  meet  in  BraziLSept.  17, 
at  7.30  P.M.  L.  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  at  Genesee  will  convene  for  autumn 
session  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  at  7 : 80  p.  m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Trenton,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  17,  at  10:80  a.m.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bufflalo  at  Dunkirk,  Monday,  Sept.  16, 
at  7:30  P.M.  Sessional  records  will  be  expected  for  re¬ 
view.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lansing  at  Palma,  beginning  Tuesdi^ 
Sept.  17,  at  7:80  p.m.  The  Preebyterial  meeting  of  the  Y. 
P.  8.  C.  E.  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  18.  at  10  A.M.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  each  Y. 
P.  8.  C.  E.  in  the  Presbytery  will  send  at  least  one  dele¬ 
gate  to  this  meeting.  C.  P.  Qdick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  in  Cazenovia,  Sept.  16,  at 
7:30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior  st  Manistiqne,  Mich., 
Thursday.  Sept.  12,  at  7:80  p.m.  Sessional  recor^  re¬ 
quired.  J.  M.  Rogers,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Monthly  Prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  September  17,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  20th  St., 
at  10:80  a.m.  Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend. 


TOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  seen 
The  Evangelist’s  List  of  the  b^  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list;  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  value. 


G  A.  R.  NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT,  LOUIS¬ 
VILLE,  KY. 


Reduced  Rates  via  B.  A  O. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to 
Louisville  and  return  at  all  Ticket  Stations  on  its  lines 
East  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile  each 
way  for  the  round  trip,  for  all  trains  September  7th  to 
10th,  inclusive,  valid  for  return  journey  until  October 
6tb,  inqtosive.  Tickets  will  also  be  placed  on  sale,  via 
B.  &  Oa  at  offices  of  all  connecting  lines.  Stop  overs 
will  be  allowed  on  the  return  trip. 

Veterans  wili  bear  in  mind  that  all  B.  A  O.  trains  run 
via  Washington  and  Harper’s  Ferry. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 
lODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb.  60  Carmine  SL,  New  York. 


WANTED— Position  as  House  Mother  in  Young  Lad¬ 
ies’ School  or  College,  or  as  Matron  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  as  Housekeeper  in  a  family  of  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  Highest  recommendations.  Address,  H.  K.,  care 
The  Evangelist. 


YTIT' ANTED— Position  as  private  teachers,  or  gover- 
W  nesses  by  young  ladles,  recent  graduates  of  Smith 
and  Mt.  Holyoke  CoIImcs.  Apply  to  The  Yale  Teachers 
Agency,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Mrt  of  those  who  had  attended  upon  his  preaching. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Boonton.— A  fine  memorial  window  was  recently 
completed  and  unveiled  to  the  memory  of  tbe  last 
two  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  churcn— the  Rev. 
Danim  E.  M^e  and  the  Bev.  Thomas  Carter,  their 
united  pastorate  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years 
among  a  devoted  people.  The  subject  of  the  window 
Is  the"*  Walk  to  Emmaus,”  a  copy  of  the  famous 
painting  by  Plockharst,  and  is  masterly  in  its  exe¬ 
cution.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  a  worthy  memorial  of 
two  most  worthy  men.  At  the  same  service  (Aug¬ 
ust  4th)  a  handsome  communion  table  was  presented 
to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Hill,  in  memory  or  her  late 
husband,  the  Hon.  John  HiU,  for  twelve  years  the 
able  representative  of  his  district  in  Congress,  and 
long  a  beloved  elder  of  this  church.  The  pastor,  the 
Bev.  W.  H.  Woolverton,  preached  an  unpressive 
sermon,  holding  up  the  consecrated  and  beautiful 
character  of  these  three  men  of  God,  whose  lives  and 
memories  were  at  once  an  inspiration  and  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  town,  and  especially  to  the  church  to 
whose  upbuilding  they  were  so  devoted. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— r;»e  I”.  M.  C.  A.  Building.— The 
repairs  and  improvements  on  the  Toung  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building  on  Fourth  street 
are  nearly  completed,  and  Secretary  Willis  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  rooms  on  the  first  fioor.  which  are  even 
more  pleasant  and  comfortable  than  the  former 
quarters,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  March 
Fast,  involving  a  lose  of  $25,000. 

Beaver  Dam. — The  Bev.  Bobert  K.  Wharton, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  preached  in  his  own 
pulpit  Sept.  1.  A  Conference  of  the  Presbyterian 
SabncUih-schools  meets  Sept.  5  and  6  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Superintendent  Joseph 
Brown  and  Sunday-school  Missionaries  John  J. 
Forbes  and  James  M.  Bain  are  among  the  speakers. 

Stevens  Point.— The  Bev.  Edward  P.  Bankin  of 
the  First  Church  preached  in  Portage  on  last  Sab¬ 
bath.  Mrs.  Frame,  widow  of  the  late  Bev.  Walter 
L.  Frame,  has  removed  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  order 
that  her  sons  may  attend  the  University. 

IOWA. 

Fairfield. — The  Rev.  S.  F.  Vance,  formerly  of 
Girard,  Kansas,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of 
Greek  in  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  la.  Mr.  Vance 
has  just  returned  from  sending  two  years  abroad 
in  travel  and  in  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

KANSAS. 

COOLIDGE. — The  Rev.  John  Thomas  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  $15  in  furtherance  of  the  effortne 
and  his  congregation  are  making  to  build  a  church. 
He  says:  We  have  begun  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  are  straining  every  nerve  to  complete  it 
this  fall.  We  have  no  lumber  yard  here,  and  we 
must  send  the  money  with  the  order  for  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  we  need,  and  at  all  events  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  into  debt  beyond  what  we  can  see 
our  way  clear  to  pay.  We  have  now  25  members, 
and  we  know  of  several  families  out  in  the  country 
who  would  cast  in  their  lot  among  us  had  we  a  lociQ 
habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  Could  you  not  once 
more  refresh  the  memory  of  your  generous  readers 
in  regard  to  our  case,  and  if  consistent  with  your 
other  labors,  receive  any  money  that  might  be  con¬ 
tributed  f  I  believe  if  we  had  our  church  up,  we 
would  fill  our  place  among  the  other  churches  in 
contributions  and  labor.  With  great  respect  for 
your  able  paper  and  very  pleasant  reminiscences  in 
the  perusal  of  the  readable  and  instructive  sketches 
of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  I  remain 

Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

(Bev.)  John  Thomas. 

[As  we  have  before  stated,  Mr.  Thomas  is  labor- 
iM  without  any  fixed  salary,  in  this  work  of  gath¬ 
ering  a  congregation  and  building  a  church.  His 
references  are  to  Dr.  Roberts  of  the  Home  Board 
and  othere,  and  are  satisfactory.  We  trust  he  may 
get  the  little  further  help  his  people  so  much  need. 
—Ed.  Ev.] 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

New  Orleans  — First  Church.— On  August  ^th, 
the  congr^ation  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
(Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  pastor,)  worwiped  again  in 
their  thoroughly  renovated  sanctuary,  which  had 
been  closed  during  the  summer  on  account  of  this 
work.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the 
church  received  a  new  dress  of  paint.  New  carpets 
^11  also  be  laid  throughout  the  church ;  a  new  ceil¬ 
ing  in  wooden  panels  having  been  finished  some 
time  ago.  Dr.  Palmer,  during  the  interval,  occupied 
the  Canal  and  Prytania  street  pulpits.  He  and  Dr. 
Moses  D.  Hoge  are  the  two  most  vigorous  veterans 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  pulpit. 

A  Projected  Tour.— Dr.  W.  W.  Moore,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminaiy,  Va.,  has  been  requested  to 
organize  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  tour 
of  three  or  four  months  to  Europe  and  the  Eiast,  and 
it  is  understood  that  he  has  consented  to  do  so.  The 
party  is  expected  to  leave  New  York  early  in  March, 
thus  improving  the  bc^  season  of  the  year  for  a  trip 
through  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  to  visit 
Gibraltar,  Italy,  Ej^pt,  Palestine,  Greece,  Switzer¬ 
land  the  Rhine,  France,  and  G’^t  Britain,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Gli^ow  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Pan- 
Prabyterian  Alliance  in  June,  after  which  each 
member  of  the  piu^y  will  return  to  America  or  re¬ 
main  lonmr  in  Europe  as  he  prefers,  the  tickets  to 
return  b^g  good  for  a  year.  The  tour  is  to  include 
a  mmith  or  more  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Evangelist 
will  be  glad  to  give  these  Southern  brethren  any 
“  points,”  the  fruit  of  recent  experience  in  touring 
with  a  genial  company  through  Europe,  that  they 
may  stand  in  need  of. 


Hampden  Sidney  College.— The  190th  session  of 
the  College  will  be  opened  on  September  12,  with  an 
address  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Brock,  of  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  French. 

PROTESTANT  FPISCOPAL. 

Grace  Church.— The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Thomas 
Dowling,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  will  preach  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  during  September  at  Grace  Episcopal 
church,  in  the  absence  of  the  rector.  Dr.  Huntington. 

A  Veteran  Missionary.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Scheres- 
chewsky,  formerly  Protestant  t^iscopal  missionary 
bishop  for  China,  sailed  from  V^couver  for  China 
last  week,  with  his  completed  translation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Bible.  After  more  than  twenty  years’  service 
in  China  as  missionary,  during  five  of  which  he 
was  bishop,  be  was  obliged  to  resim  because  of  a 
sunstroke,  which  affected  his  spee^  and  motion. 
But  recovering  his  health  gradually,  he  resumed  the 
work  which  he  had  done  so  much  in  during  his  mis¬ 
sionary  labors— the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  mandarin  Chinese.  It  is  now  in  Roman  char¬ 
acters,  but  he  will  on  reaching  China  enter  upon  the 
work  of  reproducing  it  in  Chinese  characters,  and 
the  printing  and  publishing  will  take  three  years. 
Bishop  Bchereschewsky  lays  the  blame  of  the  mur¬ 
derous  riots  upon  the  mandarin  class. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  who  has  recently  been 
in  Algiers  made  addresses  there  favoring  better 
relationship  between  Christians  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  Prof.  Sabatier,  author  of  the  ‘‘Life  of  Fran¬ 
ciscos  of  Assisi,”  attacked  him  sharply  for  this, 
virtually  accusing  him  of  a  betrayal  of  Christianity. 
Pere  Hyacinthe  has  replied  to  Sabatier,  and  says  in 
his  answer:  “I  have  no  faith  save  the  Christian, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  my  Christian  faith  should  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  regarding  the  Moslems  as  brethren. 
One  of  the  greatest  Popes  of  the  middle  ages,  Gr^- 
ory  VII.,  wrote  to  a  Mohammedan  potentate:  ‘We 
stand  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  many  others 
do,  for  we  worship  the  same  God.’  Prof.  Sabatier 
asks  me  what  remains  of  the  centre  of  Christianity 
if  the  periphery  is  expanded  so  widely.  I  reply  that 
there  remains  the  personal,  living  God,  and  this 
certainly  is  something;  and  I  add  that  there  also 
remains  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Mohamme¬ 
dans  call  Him  ‘the  soul  of  God’;  they  acknowledm 
Him  as  the  Son  of  the  Virgin;  they  believe  in  Uis 
miracles;  they  expect  to  see  Him  return  as  the 
Messiah  to  destroy  the  rule  of  evil  on  this  earth; 
and  this  is  more  than  many  Christians  believe,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  prominent  Protestant  theo¬ 
logians.  I  refer  in  this  connection,  among  other 
things,  also  to  the  notable  article  on  Jesus  Christ 
by  Prof.  Sabatier  himself  in  the  ‘Encyclopedie  de 
Theologie  Protestante.’  As  to  an  ‘alliance  between 
Mohammed  and  Jesus  Christ,’  which  Sabatier  ridi¬ 
cules,  why,  nobody  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  still  less  of  ‘fusion’  between  Islam  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

The  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches.— 
The  Quarterly  Register,  just  published,  has  a  r^s- 
um4  by  the  GenenQ  Secretary,  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mathews, 
of  bis  recent  visit  to  the  American  Assemblies  and 
Synods.  Arriving  at  the  end  of  April,  he  went  to 
Dallas,  Texas,  to  Meridian.  Mississippi,  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  to  London,  Can- 
adaj^  and  took  the  steamer  for  England  onthe22d 
of  June.  The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  Blaiki^  who 
speaks  encouragingly  oi  the  prosp^  of  union  in 
the  churches  of  ^uth  Africa,  anticipating  there 
the  great  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
union  of  Presbyterians  in  Canada.  In  closing  he 
expresses  the  conviction  that  a  union  of  the  three 
large  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  would 
give  an  unprecedented  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Next  follows  a  paper  by  the  Bev.  H.  Appia 
of  Turin,  riving  extracts  from  a  Romanist  leanet 
issued  in  (^noa  about  Easten  which  testifies  of  the 
growth  of  Protestantism  in  Italy,  and  unwittingly 
to  the  effective  work  of  the  Waldensian  Church. 
After  one  or  two  other  papers,  the  Register  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  brief  accounts  of  what  was  done  in  the 
supreme  judicatories  of  no  less  than  nine  of  the 
bodies  constituting  the  Alliance,  viz:  the  three 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  of  Ireland,  the  Northern  and  the  South¬ 
ern  of  our  own  country,  the  Cumberlanders,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  "prici*  in  each  case  is  drawn  up  with  uncom¬ 
mon  care,  and  furnishes  a  brief  but  accurate  view 
of  the  condition  of  each  body,  its  prospects,  and  the 
problems  before  it.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  such  a  report  widely  scattered  among  the 
members  of  the  Alliance. 

Dr  Dale’s  Successor.— Mr.  Jowett  of  Newcastle- 
on- T^e  has  been  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Dale  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England.  His  is  a  new  name,  and  as  be 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  calL  people  will  be  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  man  this  is  who  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  He  has  been 
interviewed  accordingly,  and  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  published  about  him  is  interesting.  _  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  spent  four  years  as  a  student  in  Eldin- 
buigbjand  was  brought  there  into  close  intercourse 
with  Henry  Drummond.  “1  laboured  with  him,” 
he  said,  “in  the  early  days  of  his  work  among  the 
Edinburgh  students.  He  manifestly  sweetened 
the  atmosphere  of  the  University,  and  introduced  a 
deeper  and  more  serious  moral  tone.  I  was  deeply 
interested  in  his  simple,  unaffected,  manly  ad¬ 
dresses.  He  rarely  dealt  with  intellectual  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  he  fearlessly  handled  the  bald,  practi¬ 
cal  problems  and  temptations  of  a  young  man’s 
life.  Many  and  many  a  time  Drummond  sent  me 
home  to  my  knees.”  In  three  years  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  church  in  Newcastle  has  risen  from  60 
to  500.  An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jow- 


ett’s  ministry  is  his  work  among  the  young.  Every 
six  weeks  he  devotes  the  Sunday  morning  service 
entirely  to  the  children,  and  he  has  also  organized 
on  a  broad  basis  a  Tuesday  evening  meeting  for  the 
young  people  of  the  town.  He  always  presides  him¬ 
self.  out  a  special  address  is  given  by  an  expert  on 
such  subjects  as  Electricity,  Polar  Expeditions, 
Birds  to  be  Seen  in  the  Lo^lity,  etc.  ‘T  am  old- 
fashioned  enough,”  he  said  further  to  his  inter¬ 
viewer,  “to  believe  that  the  great  suriects  are  still 
hungered  for,  and  will  be  wucomed  if  presented  in 
a  new  and  interesting  dress.  The  big  subjects  of 
personal  sin,  atonement  and  forgiveness,  conversion 
and  justification,  are  still  full  of  entrancing  inter¬ 
est.  And  I  think  that  if  we  preached  more  on  these 
great  subjects,  we  should  have  more  conversions, 
which  I  am  afraid  are  painfully  rare  in  Congrega¬ 
tional  churches.  There  is  a  reason  why  we  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers  have  not  more  frequent  experi¬ 
ence  of  people  crying  for  the  light,  and  perhaps  it 
is  because  we  have  not  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the 
deeper  subjects  of  the  Christian  faith.”  “You  have 
not,  then,”  said  I,  “banished  the  old-fashioned  word 
conversion?”  “I  have  not,”  returned  Mr.  Jowett, 
in  very  decided  tones. 
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MAKIR*  or  THI  CCLIORATID  ACMC  •LICCO  SMOKeD  BCtr. 


ITS  SCPPIilES  AMD  OAMDIDATKS. 

When  the  pulpit  became  vacant  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  everybody,  and  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  admit  that  he  had 
participated  in  a  movement  that  bad  resulted 
in  the  resignation  of  the  pastor,  much  less 
that  he  had  been  one  of  its  instigators. 

The  Rev.  John  Maynard  had  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Pilgrim  Church  ten  years,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  "settled”  pastor,  though  he 
had  never  been  formally  installed.  He  was  an 
educated  man,  a  clear  thinker,  and  able  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  in  forcible  language.  He  was 
not  as  precise  and  formal  as  the  Episcopal  rec¬ 
tor  on  the  opposite  corner,  nor  did  he  vocifer¬ 
ate  so  powerfully  as  bis  Methodist  brother  a 
little  farther  down  the  street,  and  perhaps  he 
was  not  quite  so  conservative  as  the  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Baptist  exponets  two  blocks  away. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him. 
He  was  simply  a  good  man  and  a  good 
preacher  who  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  subject  for  his  sermons  in  the  Bible 
and  who  was  not  “  carried  away  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  ” 

But  some  one,  no  one  knew  who,  or  when, 
or  where,  had  ventured  the  remark:  “Our pas¬ 
tor  doesn’t  seem  to  take  a  very  lively  interest 
in  current  affairs.  ”  And  then  it  was  easy  for 
the  next  person  to  say,  "  He  has  not  preached 
on  the  labor  question  yet.  1  wonder  if  his 
religion  is  too  good  to  be  applied  to  such  sub¬ 
jects.”  Another,  now  that  he  thought  of  it, 
had  noticed  that  the  minister  held  himself 
“quite  above  politics ;  he  bad  not  voted  yet 
even  on  school  matters.”  The  chorister  had 
heard  that  the  minister  said  at  the  meeting 
of  the  club  last  week  that  “congregational 
singing  was  the  only  kind  that  promoted  true 
worship,  ”  and  that  was  as  much  as  he  cared  to 
know. 

The  young  people  said  that  his  presence  sent 
a  chill  over  the  Christian  Endeavor  meetings, 
not  because  of  anything  he  saij),  but  “his  man¬ 
ner  lacked  enthusiasm.  He  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  movement.  ” 

Little  by  little  the  minister’s  influnce  was 
slipjung  away  from  him  as  one  group  after 
another  took  the  attitude  of  indifference  or 
criticism.  The  pastor  noticed  much  more  of 
this  coolness  than  his  calm  manner  betrayed, 
and  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  Church 
Committee  to  preach  on  the  “Johnstown 
Flood,”  he  replied  that  “he  had  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  the  themes  that  his  Bible  furnished. 
He  might  be  driven  to  other  subjects  later.” 
But  he  regarded  the  incident  as  indicating 
very  clearly  that  the  sooner  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  the  sooner  they  would  be  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  choose  a  man  after  their  own  hearts, 
whose  sermons  would  at  least  interest  them. 

The  connection  was  very  easily  severed.  A 
few  well-chosen  words  on  the  part  of  the  pastor, 
an  equally  careful  reply,  a  council  of  advisory 
churches,  and  both  were  set  free.  It  is  true 
that  some  now  remembered  that  be  had  con¬ 
ducted  burial  services  over  their  loved  ones 
and  spoken  words  of  comfort ;  others  that  he 
had  christened  their  children  ;  and  even  some 
that  he  had  united  them  in  marriage ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  people  should 
remain  stationary  in  their  tastes,  or  that 
young  people  should  like  what  their  parents 
did,  and  besides,  the  pastor  would  probably 
receive  a  “call”  to  some  more  congenial  field 
where  be  would  be  more  useful. 

And  now  here  was  an  open  field  for  “candi¬ 
dates”  and  “supplies.”  The  church  building 
was  good  and  all  paid  for,  and  the  salary  was 
$1,800,  with  a  handsome  parsonage.  Two 
months’  vacation  was  allowed.  It  would  not 
be  strange  if  the  human  side  of  the  “call” 
should  be  made  unduly  prominent. 


heard  throughout  the  bouse — but  oh,  its  qual¬ 
ity  1  Where  was  the  Professor  of  Elocution  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  from  which  he  had 
graduated  that  such  atrocious  delivery  had 
not  been  corrected  I 

The  trial  sermon  was  good  enough  in  itself, 
but  it  would  have  taken  something  of  sur¬ 
passing  excellence  to  overbalance  his  mode  of 
utterance,  in  which  a  naturally  poor  voice  and 
a  vicious  standard  of  pronunciation  combined 
to  torture  the  ear. 

In  the  evening  he  delivered  an  expository 
lecture  in  which  human  and  divine  wisdom  al¬ 
ternated  throughout  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Hebrews. 

The  next  morning  the  church  Treasurer  and 
the  senior  Deacon  called  around  to  see  Mr. 
Shane  and  inform  him  that  as  the  Church 
Committee  had  not  yet  met,  no  definite  an¬ 
swer  could  be  given  as  to  the  prospect  of  a 
call,  but  the  matter  would  be  decided  later. 
He  never  received  the  call. 

Two  or  three  “supplies"  were  obtained  be¬ 
fore  another  candidate  applied,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  in  the  pulpit  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  several  religious  newspapers  on  the 
page  of  “News  from  the  churches.”  But  now 
another  aspirant  for  the  place  appears.  He 
comes  from  a  neighboring  city,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  more  liberal  views  on  what  some 
consider  a  “fundamental  doctine,”  and  others 
a  “mere  matter  of  form,”  caused  a  breach  be¬ 
tween  pastor  and  people,  and  rather  than  cre¬ 
ate  a  schism  in  the  church,  for  he  had  a  large 
following,  he  had  resigned  his  position  to  en¬ 
ter  some  more  liberal  body. 

Here  were  signs  of  promise.  Strong  convic¬ 
tions  combined  with  self-renunciation.  His 
sermon  contained  no  reference  to  controverted 
points  of  belief,  and  was  certainly  a  scholarly 
production.  It  abounded  in  most  happy 
phrases,  and  showed  plainly  that  be  had  not 
only  given  careful  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  periods,  but  bad  mastered  the  art 
of  vocal  expression  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Choice  bits  of  poetry  were  often  introduced, 
not  at  random,  but  with  such  art  as  to  form 
an  exquisite  mosaic.  Rapt  attention  bting  on 
bis  words,  and  when  he  closed  with  the  hymn 


They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Arrangements 
were  made  by  which  the  pulpit  should  be 
filled  the  very  next  Sunday  after  the  farewell 
sermon  had  been  preached.  The  Rev.  Horace 
Lyman  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  place,  but 
as  he  was  visiting  his  brother  in  the  city,  it 
would  be  only  civil  to  invite  him  to  preach. 
He  bad  brought  with  him  to  use,  in  case  of 
opportunity,  two  sermons  that  had  interested 
others ;  perhaps  they  might  serve  again.  When 
Sunday  morning  came,  a  large  audience  assem¬ 
bled  to  hear  the  new  minister.  The  choir  had 
given  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a 
new  anthem  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  all 
were  in  a  state  of  expectancy. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  the 
preacher  was  a  travelled  man.  “When  I  was 
in  Palestine,  ”  “  I  saw  in  Rome,  ”  “  On  our  route 
through  Asia  Minor,”  were  favorite  phrases 
with  which  he  introduced  bis  remarkable  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences  abroad.  These 
were  many  of  them  so  interesting  that  the 
fact  that  they  were  dragged  into  service  was 
ignored  by  the  novelty -seeking  audience. 

In  the  evening  the  minister  threw  aside  all 
semblance  of  a  sermon,  wisely  omitting  the 
announcement  of  a  text,  but  stating  his  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  “Art  in  Venice.”  He  made  the  pre¬ 
liminary  remark  that  he  was  describing  bis 
personal  observations  made  three  years  ago 
and  confirmed  by  a  recent  visit.  He  had  an 
interested  audience,  and  had  the  lecture  been 
repeated  the  next  Sunday  evening,  the  church 
would  not  have  held  the  multitude.  There 
are  always  peripatetic  audiences  waiting  for 
the  “Free  Concerts”  and  “Free  Lectures”  which 
so  many  churches  were  beginning  even  then  to 
announce.  But  the  Rev.  Horace  Lyman  was 
only  a  meteor  whose  light  was  too  brilliant 
and  transient  for  common  use.  And  fortu¬ 
nately  he  was  not  a  candidate. 

But  the  next  Sunday  a  “candidate”  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Rev.  James  Shane  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Church  Committee  a  letter 
saying,  that  with  their  approval  he  would 
preach  in  Pilgrim  Church  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning  as  a  candidate  for  its  vacant 
pulpit.  A  variety  of  causes  had  combined  to 
set  him  free  from  his  former  charge,  but  the 
enclosed  resolutions  would  show  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  Would  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  him  a  place  of  entertainment  and  meet 
him  at  the  4  P.  M.  train? 

It  having  been  duly  announced  that  there 
would  be  preaching  both  morning  and  evening 
by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Shane  of  Stanton,  New 
York,  an  unusually  large  audience  assembled, 
some  moved  simply  by  curiosity  and  others  by 
the  hope  of  having  the  vacant  pulpit  soon 
filled.  All  were  on  the  qui  vive.  When  the 
new  minister  rose  to  begin  the  services,  the 
first  thing  observed  by  all  was  that  in  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  he  could  in  no  wise  bear 
comparison  with  their  former  pastor.  He  was 
short  and  small,  of  sandy  complexion,  and 
wore  small  side  whiskers  and  a  slight  mus¬ 
tache.  His  voice  was  naturally  thin  and 
light,  but  by  a  little  straining  it  could  be 
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of  oonseoration,  •  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  audience. 

As  a  preacher  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
concerning  him.  As  a  pastor,  less  was  known, 
but  if  there  should  be  any  lack  in  that  most 
important  function,  an  assistant  who  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  congregation, 
could  be  found.  Such  a  prize  must  not  be 
let  slip.  One  single  remark  was  uttered  by  the 
Tillage  doctor  which  seemed  susceptible  of  a 
twofold  interpretation,  “What  an  exceedingly 
well-read  man  the  preacher  is!" 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Church  Commit¬ 
tee  would  not  have  been  held  the  next  morn 
ing  to  extend  a  call  which  ail  felt  would  be 
unanimous  if  they  had  known  that  there  re¬ 
posed  in  the  candidate’s  vest  pocket  a  call  to 
which  there  was  attached  an  offer  of  $4,000  a 
year  from  the  Reformed  Church  of  a  distant 
city  1  The  little  village  could  not  compete 
with  the  great  city,  nor  could  it  afford  such 
talent,  however  much  it  might  enjoy  it. 

After  this  things  seemed  dull  at  Pilgrim 
Church.  Curiosity  had  been  whetted  and 
grati6ed,  and  the  unattainable  presented. 
The  minds  of  the  congregation  that  had  at 
first  felt  only  a  suitable  interest  in  a  new  min¬ 
ister,  had,  in  the  process  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected,  become  coldly  critical  to  such 
a  degree  that  nothing  within  their  reach 
would  satisfy  them.  Every  countenance  wore 
an  interrogation  point  to  mark  the  absorbing 
question,  “How  will  he  do  for  a  pastor?” 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  all  one  summer, 
the  pulpit  being  occupied  sometimes  by  candi¬ 
dates,  sometimes  by  supplies  only.  One  of  the 
latter  class  wished  it  clearly  understood  that 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  candidate.  As  such  he 
could  never  he  himself  at  all.  It  would  take 
away  all  his  freedom  of  utterance  and  manner 
to  feel  that  he  was  being  weighed  in  every 
one’s  balance.  He  had  other  plans  for  the 
future,  hut  would  be  very  glad  to  express 
himself  with  great  plainness  on  a  subject 
which  could  have  no  personal  application,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  give  no  offense,  and 
might  prepare  the  way  for  securing  a  pastor. 
He  accordingly  announced  his  text,  Galatians 
vi.  2,  and  his  subject,  “The  Relations  of  Pas¬ 
tor  and  People.”  He  evidently  spoke  from 
experience  as  well  as  extensive  observation. 
His  views  were  eminently  sensible,  and  the 
committee  were  not  slow  in  adopting  the 
somewhat  new  plan  of  sending  a  sub  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  should  be 
a  wise  woman,  to  listen  unobserved  to  the 
preaching  of  one  who  had  proved  himself  a 
good  preacher,  as  well  as  pastor.  They  re¬ 
ported  that  everything  seemed  favorable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  strong  love  they  found  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  pastor  and  people.  Said  the  committee, 
“Such  a  people,  so  well  trained  in  duty,  will 
rally  to  the  support  of  a  new  man,  and  if  ever 
a  people  needed  a  strong,  firm  hand  to  lead 
them  back  to  usefulness,  it  is  our’s.  ”  The 
pulpit  was  DO  longer  vacant.  F.  K.  R. 
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[From  Thk  Christian  Leader,  London.] 

PRINCIPAL  DYKES  ON  CHCBCH  MEMBER¬ 
SHIP. 

The  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  Church  to  day 
just  as  of  old  when  Christ  used  to  dwell  in 
His  glory  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  all 
the  splendid  metaphors  and  illustrations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  wove  round  the  Church  it  was 
made  plain  that  the  whole  company  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faithful  believers  in  the  Bible  belonged 
to  the  Church.  This  was  emphasized  by  New 
Testament  writers,  who  made  it  evident  that 
each  little  body  of  God’s  company — of  God’s 
faithful  company — were  sharers  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  privileges  and  the  glory  of  the  whole. 
This  meant  that  the  least  part  participated 
in  the  glory  of  the  whole,  and  the  little 
assembly  of  believers  banded  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  animated  by  right, 
was  overruled  and  inspired  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  a  vital  unit  of  the  whole.  One 
Church  could  not  afford  to  shut  its  eyes  to 
any  Church  in  Christendom.  The  members  of 
some  churches  might  not  be  all  saintly,  and 
none  as  saintly  ss  they  should  be,  but  God 
dwelt  within  that  Church,  and  if  He  were 
there  to  guide  it,  although  they  did  not  on 
every  opportunity  yield  readily  to  His  guid¬ 
ance,  it  was  still  the  Church  of  God. 

Dr.  Dykes  explained  this  in  answer  to  the 
imputation  of  narrowness  and  sectarianism. 
He  held  that  they  were,  in  a  sense,  members 
of  every  Church,  for  they  were  members  of  the 
whole,  which  included  every  Church.  He 
asked  whether  such  a  limitation  was  to  be 
charged  with  sectarianism  ;  was  it  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  narrow?  Certainly  not  in  the  eyes 
of  sensible  persons.  So  long  as  it  meant  in¬ 
evitable  limitation  only,  not  jealousy  of  others, 
not  an  unchristian  exclusion  of  others  from 
the  sympathy  or  fellowship  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  The  evils  of  sectarianism  entered 
in  when  Christians  restricted  their  devotions 
and  practical  service  to  their  own  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  set  their  own  up  in 
rivalry.  When  they  showed  that  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  own  sprang  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  their  own,  and  not  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  Christ’s.  If  a  man’s  attachment  was  to 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  then  his  church 
membership  was  not  sectarian,  but  catholic 
indeed,  as  wide  as  Christendom,  breathing 
spiritual  love  ready  to  embrace  and  clasp 
hands  with  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

A  church  member  was  none  the  worse  be¬ 
cause  be  revered  his  own  church  more  than 
other  branches,  and  loved  to  spread  the  Gos¬ 
pel  by  preference  through  its  agencies.  He 
did  not  make  a  worse  citizen  who  loved  his 
wife  and  children,  nor  was  he  less  loyal  be¬ 
cause  he  provided  first  for  bis  own  household. 
There  were  sometimes  ignorant  jealousies  be¬ 
tween  sects,  which  he  took  leave  to  think  were 
not  much  divided.  There  was  a  good  deal 
cosmopolitan  in  religious  as  in  civil  life,  and 
a  multitude  of  church  organisms  weakened 
injuriously  the  adhesion  to  the  church.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  free  to  choose  their  own  church,  hence 
they  were  found  leaving  one  communion  to 
join  another  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds. 


so  that  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  strong 
church  attachment  at  all. 

No  man  ought  to  leave  his  mother  church 
without  fully  justifying  the  reason  to  his  own 
conscience.  He  should  not  do  so  for  sesthetio 
reasons,  worldly  connections  or  advancements, 
or  convenience,  but  if  after  due  consideration 
a  man  found  that  duty  called  upon  him  to 
transfer  his  membership  to  another  branch, 
he  ought  to  transfer  his  allegiance  as  well, 
and  make  it  a  point  with  his  conscience  to  be 
not  less  loyal,  not  less  serviceable,  in  the  new 
branch  than  in  the  old.  The  church  of  his 
choice  by  his  own  showing  deserved  at  least 
as  much  devotion  as  the  old  one. 

This  was  an  important  point,  for  it  touched 
the  continuity  of  the  sacred  society  planted  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  went  to  the  root 
of  what  might  be  called  church  membership 
and  the  responsibility  of  a  member  of  the  body 
of  believers  which  was  so  important  at  the 
present  time.  There  were  various  influences 
abroad  which  made  one  wonder  whether  some 
good  Christians  were  convinced  that  the  visi¬ 
ble  Church  of  Christ  was  essential,  or  even 
important,  to  Christian  work  on  this  earth. 
Some  left  the  church  from  lax  and  careless 
teaching ;  some  threw  their  Christian  energy 
into  other  channels  known  as  sectarian 
movements,  and  did  nothing  through  the 
church  at  all.  Nay,  they  even  heard  of  the 
existence  of  believing  persons  who  nurtured 
their  souls  at  home  and  refused  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  membership  in  any  public  com¬ 
munity. 

Did  that  mean  that  the  Christian  could  get 
on  very  well  without  the  visible  society  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  or  that  Christ 
never  set  up  such  a  society  and  never  ap¬ 
pointed  officers,  or,  if  He  did,  that  the  need 
and  use  for  such  a  society  was  over  and  gone? 
All  this  tacit  depreciation  of  church  com¬ 
munion,  church  action,  and  church  testimony 
contrasted  very  painfully  with  the  tone  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Church.  The  world 
hoped  and  depended  on  the  truth  revealed 
from  heaven  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  en¬ 
during  to  the  end  of  time,  and  not  upon  a  vol¬ 
untary  man  made  association,  liable  to  be  dis- 
sloved  by  any  sudden  quarrel.  They  would 
choose  the  definitely  founded  society,  defi¬ 
nitely  ruled,  to  be  maintained  until  He  came 
again. 

Would  any  substitute  do  for  that?  In  the 
churches  of  their  fathers  the  creeds  were 
sound,  the  ability  great,  the  laborers  enough, 
and  the  methods  of  work  innumerable ;  but 
what  was  wanting  was  that  all  should  realize 
sufficiently  the  call  of  the  Lord,  to  be  public, 
faithful  members  in  His  Church,  each  in  his 
place  doing  his  own  part,  loving  the  Church, 
praying  for  her,  supporting  her,  and  all  within 
her  pale,  that  all  should  train  their  offsprings 
in  the  Lord’s  service  and  extend  as  He  enabled 
them  the  kingdom  of  His  grace. 
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SKYLARKS  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

In  an  article  headed  “Song-Birds  and  Farm 
Pests,  ”  published  in  the  .  Evening  Post  in 
June,  1887,  it  was  announced  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  English  sky¬ 
lark  was  successfully  colonized  on  Long  Island. 
Interest  in  the  subject  became  widespread; 
and  many  persons  who  saw  for  themselves 
the  birds  soaring  in  the  sky  and  heard  their  , 
melodious  strains  expressed  their  delight  at  . 
enjoying  an  opportunity  that  they  had  often 
longed  for,  but  had  given  up  the  expectation 
of  ever  being  able  to  experience. 

The  Government  Ornothologist,  upon  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  intelligence,  disputed  its  accu¬ 
racy,  and  contended  that  it  was  not  the  skylark 
but  the  shore-lark  that  had  been  beard.  He 
caused  specimens  to  be  procured  and  for¬ 
warded  to  him,  however,  and  on  their  receipt 
he  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  state¬ 
ment  as  made ;  but  he  could  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  birds  here. 

Upon  subsequent  careful  investigation  it  was 
learned  that  in  1858  about  half  a  dozen  pairs  of 
skylarks  were  brought  from  England  at  the 
instance  of  a  little  group  of  bird-loving  resi¬ 
dents  of  Brooklyn,  and  introduced  in  a  local¬ 
ity  near  Flatlands ;  and  these  birds,  or  some 
of  heir  progeny,  had  been  seen  occasionally 
during  the  thirty  years  following  such  intro¬ 
duction.  In  the  spring  of  1885,  owing  doubt¬ 
less  to  a  favorable  season  or  of  two  such 
seasons  in  succession,  the  little  band  of  song¬ 
sters  had  made  a  noticeable  gain  in  numbers, 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  farmers.  In 
the  first  days  of  March,  1888,  the  skylarks 
were  quite  plentiful,  and  were  seen  and  heard, 
soaring,  as  is  their  wont,  by  many  people. 

Then  came  the  blizzard.  About  two  weeks 
after  the  storm,  a  nature  loving  friend  and 
myself,  concerned  for  the  fate  of  “our  larks,” 
made  a  trip  down  to  the  place  where  we  had 
found  them  most  numerous.  The  day  was 
bright  and  the  temperature  mild.  Southerly 
slopes  were  tinged  with  green,  while  along  the 
hedgerows  and  fences  were  stretched  jagged 
strips  of  snow,  remnants  of  the  great  storm. 
We  searched  long  and  diligently  for  our  song¬ 
sters.  but  found  no  sign  of  them.  A  little 
chipping  sparrow,  who  chirped  for  a  moment 
on  a  telegraph  pole,  was  the  only  show  of  bird- 
life  we  saw  that  day.  We  made  many  inquiries 
of  farmers  and  others  roundabout,  but  none 
had  seen  or  heard  and  skylarks  “since  the  bliz¬ 
zard,”  although  many  of  those  persons  had 
heard  them  or  seen  them  soaring  just  before 
the  storm.  “Heaps  of  dead  birds,”  we  were 
told,  as  the  snow  melted  away,  were  found  on 
the  ground ;  they  were  mostly  ground  birds 
and  sparrows,  with  some  quail  among  them, 
they  said. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  following, 
and  in  the  course  of  several  succeeding  springs 
and  summers,  we  made  a  number  of  attempts 
to  find  surviving  skylarks,  or  traces  of  them, 
but  without  success,  and  we  reluctantly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  of  our  musical  colonists 
the  blizzard  had  let  none  survive. 

Two  weeks  ago,  however,  I  received  from  a 
friend  such  positive  assurances  that  our  fea¬ 
thered  favorites  could  again  be  seen  and  beard 
near  their  old  haunts  that,  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  locality  described. 
Within  a  short  half-hour  after  my  arrival  at 
the  place  my  ears  were  delighted  with  the 
strains  of  the  songsters  and  my  eyes  were  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight  of  them.  After  all,  some 
had  withstood  the  storm ;  and  now  again, 
from  mere  specks  twinkling  in  the  blue  sky 
or  against  snowy  cloud,  streamlets  of  silvery 
notes  are  poured  down. 

A  resident  of  the  neighborhood  kindly  guided 
me  to  the  spot,  in  a  field  near  by,  where  he 
bad  found  a  skylark’s  nest.  As  we  stood  over 
the  spot  my  guide  was  obliged  nearly  to  touch 
the  nest  with  his  finger  to  enable  me  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it,  so  cunningly  was  it  made  to  as¬ 
similate  the  ground.  He  said  that  it  contained, 
when  he  found  it,  two  weeks  previously,  three 
half  fledged  yound  ones  and  one  egg.  The 
fledglings  had  since  departed  to  begin  life  on 
their  own  account,  but  the  egg  was  still  in 
the  nest 

The  skylark  is  exclusive  a  dweller  in  the 
open,  a  frequenter  of  tilled  lands,  in  early 
spring  be  haunts  newly  ploughed  flelds,  feed¬ 
ing  upon  worms  and  slugs  which  have  been 
upturned  with  the  soil ;  later  on,  and  through¬ 
out  summer,  he  is  found  feeding  mainly  in  | 


the  cabbage  and  potato  patches.  In  the  one 
he  is  known  to  be  an  industrious  destroyer  of 
that  troublesome  pest  the  English  cabbage- 
worm,  and  in  the  other  he  procures,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  the  larvae  of  the  potato-bug  to  feed  to 
his  nestlings.  His  nests  have  been  found  under 
the  shelter  of  the  potato  vines.  He  has  since 
bis  naturalization  proved  to  the  farmer  that 
he  is  a  valuable  “Old  World  remedy”  for  at 
least  one  troublesome  pest  of  Old  World  origin, 
the  English  cabbage  worm. 

I  may  add  a  few  notes  as  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  some  feathered  pets  1  am  keeping  and 
observing,  which  to  the  bird-loving  reader 
may  be  interesting,  and  to  the  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener  may,  in  an  economic  sense,  prove  sug¬ 
gestive. 

The  fawvette  (or  pettichap),  a  noted  war¬ 
bler,  and  a  very  voracious  feeder,  greedily  de- 
vouB  the  English  cabbage  worm  in  the  larval, 
chrysalid,  and  butterfly  stages — swallowing 
the  latter,  wings  and  all ;  and  be  will  also  take 
with  avidity  the  larvae  of  the  potato-bug.  The 
beautiful  little  white-throat  (or  lesser  petti¬ 
chap),  a  sweet  warbler,  hardy,  and  in  captivity 
very  docile  and  attractive,  feeds  with  zest  on 
this  cabbage  pest  in  all  stages  except  the 
chyrsalid,  but  will  not  take  the  potato-bug, 
adult  or  young. 

The  trim  blackcap,  on  old-world  warbler, 
famous  as  to  song,  ranking  second  only  to  the 
nightingale,  will  eagerly  feed  on  the  cabbage- 
caterpillar  and  butterfly.  One  pet  of  this 
species  has  been  in  my  possession  for  over 
thirteen  years — all  the  time  in  health — and  we 
attribute  bis  unusually  long  preservation  to 
the  liberal  supply  of  insects  be  has  been  given 
from  the  garden  and  the  cabbage  patch. 

The  beautiful  little  robin  redbreast  we  were 
not  able  to  keep  alive  beyond  the  spring  until 
the  cabbag^e  caterpillar  and  butterfly  were 
added  to  bis  spring  and  summer  diet.  Even 
those  “queens  of  song,”  the  nightingales,  are 
always  eager — most  unpoetical  to  relate — to 
swallow  these  wriggling  pests  picked  for  them 
from  the  cabbages,  and  since  they  have  been 
well  supplied  with  this  diet,  their  “bright 
brown”  plumage  has  taken  on  a  finer  sheen, 
and  to  their  songs  have  been  added  more  fer¬ 
vid  strains. 

In  speaking  of  the  English  cabbage  worm,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  creature 
is  identical  with  the  green  caterpillar  of  the 
white  winged  butterfly,  now  so  numerous  in 
our  Brooklyn  gardens,  and  known  by  the  lad¬ 
ies  as  the  “mignonette  worm,”  because  of  its 
destructiveness  to  the  mignonette,  nasturtium 
and  other  succulent  plants  of  the  flower  garden. 

The  rose  breasted  grosbeak,  a  l^autiful  in¬ 
digenous  bird,  and  a  fine  songster,  is  the  only 
one  of  our  pets  that  will  take  as  food  the  adult 
Colorado  beetle,  preferring  the  perfect  beetle 
to  the  larva ;  but  I  doubt  whether  a  just  and 
proper  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
dress-coat  and  crimson  vest  will  permit  him, 
when  we  give  him  his  freedom,  to  expose 
them  to  risk  of  injury  by  much  working  in 
the  potato  patch. — Thomas  Proctor,  in  The 
Evening  Post. 


JOSEPH  PARKER’S  PROGRAM. 

The  following  is  announced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  London  as  his  political  creed :  I 
believe  (1)  that  only  character,  intelligence, 
and  good  service  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
franchise ;  (2)  that  every  man,  however  poor, 
should  have  a  fair  chance  of  rising  to  position 
and  influence ;  (8)  that  religion  should  be  vol¬ 
untarily  supported  by  those  who  believe  in  it ; 
(4)  that  secular  education  should  be  given  by 
the  secular  State  and  Christian  education  by 
the  Christian  Church ;  (5)  that  the  largest 
measure  of  local  self  government  should  be 
everywhere  given  that  is  consistent  with  the 
unity  and  strength  of  the  Empire ;  (6)  that 
there  should  be  a  penal  workhouse  for  the 
indolent  and  worthless,  and  a  bright  and 
happy  home-settlement  in  every  district  for 
the  honorable  poor ;  (7)  that  every  dispute, 
local  or  imperial,  should  be  referred  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  that  the  party  refusing  should  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  This  is  the  creed  which  will  one 
day  prevail. 


Beecham’s  pills  for  consti 
pation  lo*  and  25*.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

Ananal  z»le«  mow  tbzn  $.000000  bozaz. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


September  5,  1895. 


A  GUMP8E,  AND  PBACTICAL  SUGGESTION 
FBOM  IT. 

A  young  woman  of  thirty  lies  in  the  upper 
ward  of  a  city  hospital.  A  baby  is  in  her 
arms,  but  the  sweet  little  one  has  brought 
nothing  but  sorrow.  No  husband  nor  father 
is  there  to  share  in  the  future  problems  of 
what  will  become  of  mother  and  baby.  To 
the  sympathising  woman  physician  the  story 
is  whispered — pleasant  home,  too  innocent  a 
training,  a  longing  for  personal  home  and 
A  man  met,  walks  and  talks,  no 


I  Paralysis 

Permanently 

Benefited. 

Mayor’s  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Oct.  1 6,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  suffered  for  more 
than  a  year  with  paralysis  of  the  right 
side.  I  had  very  little  use  of  my  right 
arm  and  could  not  put  it  to  the  back 
of  my  head.  I  tried  several  remedies, 
but  found  no  permanent  relief  until  I 
tried  the  Electropoise.  I  have  been 
using  it  now  for  two  months  and  it  has 
improved  me  wonderfully.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  all  sufferers 
from  paralysis.  Yours  truly, 

JOS.  W.  STANSBURY. 


Home  Remedy 
Without  riedicine 


special  love, 
wrong  realized,  as  home  was  reached  each 
time  before  ten.  A  longer  walk  than  usual 
one  night,  a  resting  in  the  park,  consequence 
— the  little  daughter  this  winter,  whose  com¬ 
ing  was  unrecognized  until  a  few  days  before 
birth.  No  word  of  complaint,  but  a  heart¬ 
broken  cry,  “Oh,  why  was  I  not  taught,  why 
did  mother  not  tell  me  1”  Mothers  cannot,  or 
will  not  always  tell,  but  daughters,  younger 
and  older,  in  our  great  cities,  should  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  great  moral  questions  of  life,  in 
the  structure  of  the  woman’s  body,  in  the 
consequences  of  certain  acts,  in  the  holiness 
of  motherhood.  Then,  too,  should  not  the  law 
of  personal  purity,  as  equally  binding  on  men 
and  women,  be  grasped,  and  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  personal  influence? 

There  are  to-day  many  working  girls’  clubs 
or  societies  scattered  throughout  our  great 
cities :  they  touch  upon  many  phases  of  life, 
and  indirectly  upon  the  moral  in  connection 
with  the  spiritual.  Should  not  the  former, 
as  well  as  latter,  be  made  more  practical. 
Now  so  much  is  vague  and  indeflnite ;  the 
sentimental  side  is  often  cultivated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  practical,  common  sense,  frank 
teaching  and  training.  The  sentimental  will 
follow,  but  the  true  teaching  should  come 
first.  Religion  of  the  body  and  soul  go  side 
by  side,  and  this  embodying  love  means  self- 
sacrifice  and  self-control ;  Thus  sunshine  in 
the  home  and  in  personal  relations  will  de¬ 
velop,  and  the  Christlike  spirit  will  be  lived 
out  each  and  every  day,  not  talked  of,  or  wor¬ 
shipped  on  one  day  of  the  seven. 

In  a  New  York  club  there  started  some  five 
years  ago  a  circle  known  as  “  The  8  Ps,  ”  from 
its  motto  words.  Purity,  Perseverance,  Pleas¬ 
antness.  Home  Building  Circles,  Sunshine 
Groups  are  names  used  to  designate  it.  Those 
who  founded  it  were  deeply  interested  in 
developing  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  girlhood,  womanhood,  and  in  trying  to 
make,  through  girls  and  women,  happier, 
brighter  homes.  As  a  reminder  a  card  was 
suggested,  and  the  following,  based  upon  one 
obtained  through  English  friends,  was  adopted : 

“  Be  Ktrong  and  of  good  eowragt,  fear  not,  for  the  Lord 
thy  Ood,  He  HU  that  doth  go  with  thee." 


o^“  Cures  1“H0W?” 

Cases  I  Write  U8  for  booklet  that 
Pronounced  1  about  the  £lec- 

_  ....  I  tropolse. 

“Incurable”  1  MaUedfree. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.. 

1122  Broadway,  X.  Y.,  and  346  Fulton  bt.,  Brooklyn. 


^^HEN  Jaded  .... 

vs*  Pabst  Malt  Ex» 
'  tract,  the  Best  Tonic 

uowre  It  restore  good 
health  and  spirits.  At  druggists. 


PABST  MALT  EXTRACT 

There  Is  substance  to  K;  It  Is 
vivifying,  life  producing;  gives 
vim  and  bounce— it  braces. 

The  «‘BEST’»  Tonic. . . 


WRINGING  DRY 


tolmponlble  unless  your  wringer  has  well  made  rolls, 
wring^nstst  on  having  the  WARRANTED  ROLLI 
CAHWRINOER  CO.,  the  largrat  manufMtiu-enofWr 
In  the  world.  aa,aM,CCC  — Ccc  ..z — c ■ 

en  rolls.  Bo^  of  useful  wringer  informatioa  F&SE, 


iger  has  well  made  rolls,  when  you  bu 
—  WARRANTKD  ROLLS  of  tbeAMB 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  Wringers  and  R 
'  ,000  capital.  See  our  name  and  warrantsta^ 


Chambers  btreet,  >ew  York 


his  convictions  as  a  Presbyterian,  but^free 
from  intolerance.  A  writer  in  delineating  bis 
character  says  that  he  was  prudent  and'sav- 
ing,  but  gave  entertainments  appropriate  to 
his  office  and  social  station.  This  writer  adds : 
“Rich  abundance  without  foolish  lavish  dis¬ 
play  characterized  the  functions  at  his  home, 
invitations  to  which  were  sought  after  by  the 
cultured  people  of  the  city.  ”  Some  have  com¬ 
pared  him  to  that  consistent  Methodist  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  McLean.  Justice 
Strong  was  remarkably  handsome,  his  counte¬ 
nance  resembling  in  certain  particulars  the 
beet  portraits  of  ’Thomas  Jefferson.  Little  less 
than  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large  head, 
ruddy  face,  smooth  ^aven,  little  wrinkled, 
and  well  formed,  but  without  superfluous  fat, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  him.  His  voice 
was  grave,  clear,  and  musical,  and  bis  manner 
such  as  habitual  reverence  in  religious  worship 
and  judicial  dignity  mi^bt  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce.— The  (N.Y. )  Christian  Advocate. 


the  int<irest  of  her  special  friends,  for  whom 
she  is  in  a  measure  responsible. 

The  circle  meets  one  night  a  month,  when 
it  takes  up  for  discussion  the  separate  clauses 
of  the  reminder  card,  and  when  the  leader 
arranges  for  a  lecture  or  talk,  and  prepares  a 
leaflet,  card,  or  written  thought,  marked  with 
the  Three  P.  stamp,  which  is  given  or  sent  to 
each  member.  The  influence  of  the  circle  is 
spreading,  and  its  effect  in  developing  ear¬ 
nestness  of  character  is  very  marked. 

Most  frank,  earnest,  and  practical  are  the 
talks.  Members  learn  and  realize  responsi¬ 
bility,  gain  an  insight  into  the  sacred  thought 
“That  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  and  so  should  be  guarded,  trained, 
and  protected.  That  what  they  are,  their 
children  will  be.  Further  knowledge  brings 
a  longing  for  the  Divine  Spirit  and  need  of  the 
Father,  who  alone  can  help  and  make  perfect 
His  children,  who  down  here  have  so  much  of 
sadness  and  sin  to  contend  with. 

Why  should  not  such  circles  spread?  Busy 
girls  welcome  the  thoughts  suggested  and 
only  need  cooperative  friendship  to  formulate 
the  ideas  in  practical  shape. 

Grace  H.  Dodqe. 

July,  18#5.  _ 


Pbomisz  bt  thz  Hxxj>  or  Oon : 

1.  To  try  to  be  modest  in  Isnguage,  behavior  and  di-ees. 

2.  To  try  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  all  c  nversation, 

reading,  art,  and  amusements,  which  may  put  im¬ 
pure  thoughts  into  my  mind. 

8.  To  try  to  guard  and  promote  the  purity  of  others, 
especially  of  companions  and  friends. 

4.  To  uphold  the  law  of  pnrity  as  equally  binding  upon 
men  and  women. 

&.  To  strive  after  the  special  blessing  promised  to  the 
pnre  in  heart. 

6.  To  try  to  cnltlvate  a  cbeerfnl  spirit,  and  to  diffuse 
sunshine  wherever  possible. 

The  dues  are  twenty  five  cents  a  year,  to  be 
used  by  the  leader  in  getting  the  monthly 
message  for  the  circle. 

There  are  two  classes  of  members,  the  asso¬ 
ciate  and  cooperating.  The  latter  are  those 
who,  having  joined  themselves,  interest  oth¬ 
ers.  and  get  them  to  join  the  circle ;  they  sign 
their  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  of  every 
new  member  they  bring  in,  before  the  card  is 
returned  to  the  leader.  The  leader  then 
looks  to  this  cooperating  member  to  keep  up 


Rmoz's  Food  maintains  nutrition  at  the  highest  point 
with  the  least  possible  demand  on  the  digestive  organs. 
WoouucH  &  Co.,  Falmer,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


I..  DEAMK  a  son.  Solicitors  of  Patento  and 
Connsellors  in  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Bnlldlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Onr  fMilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


ONE  OF  SIB  MATTHEW  HAEB’S  8VCCESSOBS. 

The  late  ex-Justice  Strong  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  was  well  known 
to  all  interested  in  philanthropy  and  to  all 
who  visited  the  conventions  held  at  Lake 
Mohonk  in  the  interest  of  Indians  and 
negroes.  He  was  noted  for  piety  and  consist¬ 
ency,  was  for  many  ^ars  connected  with  the 
New  York -avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  in  the  capital.  He 
was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  firm  in 
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years  of  successful  tests.  Snmf, 
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September  5,  189& 


THE  EVANGEIJ8T. 


NONE 

SUCH 

r\mcB  f\EaT 

Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each 
package  of  None-Sucb  Mince  Meat. 
For  sale  by  all  grocers.  Be  sure 
and  get  the  None-Sucll. 

MERRELL-SOULE  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


(Di 

EX*P 

THE  ONLY  ORIGINAL 
and  genuine 


^  BEST  AND 
J  PUREST 

kY5 

;’*i 

beef. 


IODIDE  OF 
IEOH 


ALSO  nr  STBUF. 


PILLS 


Eril),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti-I 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimnlatlnK  and  regnlatinK  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  siimed  “BLANCARD.” 

E.  FonOBBA  Se  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*9  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York'Clty. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF? 


DON’T  YOU  YkANT  TO  HEART 

The  AUBAPHONE  wUl  help  you  ii  you^o.  It  U  a  rmnt 
Bcloutillc  InTontlon  which  rooted  tho  heariUE  of  any 
one  not  born  deaf.  When  In  the  ear  It  is  InTlalbley  and  does 
not  cauee  the  Bll^htest  discomfort*  It  la  to  the  ear  what 
glaaaca  are  to  the  fiytr  an  ear  apectacle.  Bhicloae  stamp  for 
palSculara.  Can  bJ  tested  FBEfiOP  CHAUOB  at  the  SEW 
YORK  AURAPHONB  0O.*8  Offlcea,  716  Me^poU^  Build¬ 
ing,  Square,  New  York,  or  M  Philllpa  Building,  160 

Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


TEMPERANCE  ON  WHEEU8. 

The  Wayside  Inn  is  the  name  of  the  hand¬ 
some  new  iuncheon  wagon  which  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  recently  brought  to  New 
York  City  to  minister  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  during  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
It  stands  in  Herald  Square  (moat  appropriately 
hardby  the  statue  of  Wm.  £.  Dodge),  and 
where  the  old  wagon.  The  Owl,  has  stood  for  a 
year.  The  Owl  has  been  removed  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  opposite  Bryant  Park,  in  which  busy 
neighborhood  it  will  continue  the  work  it  be¬ 
gan  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  established  in 
Union  Square. 

Not  only  in  its  outward  appearance,  but  in 
its  interior  fittings,  the  new  wagon  is  an  im- 
movement  on  the  old  one.  It  was  built  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  con¬ 
tains  everything  that  is  modern  and  useful  in 
a  “coffee  .house  on  wheels.”  The  original 
wagon,  now  about  to  retire  to  Sixth* Avenue, 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  introduced  into 
New  York.  It  cost  $850,  the  money  for  its 
purhase  having  been  raised  through  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Society.  Its  imme¬ 
diate  mission  was  to  counteract  the  infiuence 
of  the  all-night  bar-rooma  then  about  to  be 
licensed.  It  was  mustered  into  service  only 
as  a  night  wagon,  but  it  finally  became  so 
successful  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  public,  that  it  was  krat  open  in  the  day 
time  as  well.  Its  name.  The  Owl,  ia  really  a 
misnomer,  under  the  existing  conditions,  but 
it  will  still  be  retained.  It  became  apparent 
some  months  ago  that  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  The  Owl  would  soon  warrant  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  buying  another  similar  wagon,  for  it 
was  the  first  intention  of  the  originators  of 
the  scheme  to  place  the  wagons  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  as  fast  as  possible.  During 
the  first  year  the  wagon  was  not  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  but  in  1894  there  were  supplied  67,600 
ten-cent  meals,  which  left  a  profit  of  $1,103, 
the  major  part  of  which  has  been  used  in  the 
purchase  of  the  new  wagon. 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 


THE  ETHICS  OF  GETTIMO  RICH. 

On  account  of  the  mistakes  of  a  few  econo¬ 
mists  in  confusing  social  and  individual 
wealth,  socialistic  critics  are  frequently  led  to 
charge  the  economists  as  a  body  with  glorify¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  making  it  the 
chief  end  of  man.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  truth.  The  economist  views  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  individual  wealth,  not  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  means  to  the  general  well-being  of  so¬ 
ciety.  He  shows  that  the  effort  to  make 
money  is  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  work 
in  the  service  of  the  community,  in  fact,  the 
most  powerful  incentive  the  world  has  yet 
known,  and  that,  within  certain  limits,  the 
commercial  success  or  failure  of  an  enterprise 
is  dependent  upon  the  question  whether  the 
community  needs  it.  To  this  extent  be  may 
be  said  to  glorify  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  in 
showing  that  it  ia  a  means  of  mutual  service, 
instead  of  mutual  robbery,  an  honorable  am¬ 
bition  instead  of  a  base  one.  But  In  thus  ele¬ 
vating  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  social 
order,  he  also  reduces  it  to  its  proper  place. 
By  understanding  the  uses  of  the  commercial 
system  he  is  able  to  more  effectively  critioixe 
Us  abuses.  The  day  is  past,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  when  indisoriminate  condemnation  of  j 
business  methods  and  basineaB  ambition  can 
be  effective.  The  moralist  who  tries  to  show 
that  money  getting  is  a  mean  thing,  over¬ 
shoots  the  mark.  His  own  acts  in  his  daily 
life  are  usually  enough  to  convict  him  of  in¬ 
consistency.  The  economist,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  why  modern 
business  methods  are  approved  by  society,  puts 
himself  in  a  position  to  condemn  those  meth¬ 
ods  when  they  are  carried  to  a  point  where 
they  cease  to  be  of  social  service,  and  violate, 
instead  of  furthering,  the  purposes  which 
have  justified  their  existence.— Prof.  A.  T. 
Hadley  in  the  Yale  Review. 

“Whether  one  be  high-bom  or  low-born,  he 
must  be  reborn  before  he  can  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ood.” — A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

H.  E.  W.,  Chicago.— Kindly  state  a  remedy  for  aleep- 
lessneee. 

Cerebrine,  in  five-drop  doses,  on  the  tongue,  three 
times  daily,  last  dose  three  hours  before  retiring. 

Kate,  Detroit.— Have  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  I 
believe  is  cansed  by  dyspepsia.  Can  von  help  me? 

Take  Gastrine,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 
after  each  meal.  Twice  a  week  a  teaspoonful  of 
Natrolithic  Salts  in  a  half  tumbler  of  water,  half 
hour  before  breakfast. 

Geo.  R..  St.  Louis.- Am  tronbled  with  pains  in  my  hack 
and  shoulders.  Kindly  advise  a  remedy. 

Take  Medulline,  extract  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  in 
five-drop  doses,  on  the  tongue,  three  times  daily,  for 
two  months. 

R.  C.  W.,  Boston.— I  suffer  a  ateat  deal  of  rfaenmatio 
pain  all  over  my  body.  Please  suggest  a  remedy. 

Take  Febricide  Pills,  one,  three  times  daily,  for 
two  weeks.  Twice  a  week  take  two  teasponfuls  of 
Natrolithic  Salts,  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  one-half 
hour  before  breakfast. 

S.  B.  H.,  Columbia,  Mo. — Ovarine,  in  four-drop 
doses,  tbrw  times  daily,  on  the  tongue,  for  two 
months,  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  symptoms  des¬ 
cribed.  Twice  each  week  a  dose  of  Natrolithic  Salta 
is  advisable. 

W.  T.  Parker,  M.  D. 
Med.  Dept.,  CoL  Chem.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 
CEREBRINE,  Prom  the  Brain.  MEDULLINE.  From  tho 
Spinal  Cord.  Cardine,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE. 
OVARINE.  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $1.26. 

GASTRINE. 

A  new  and  valuable  remedy  for  Dyspepsia,  St-ffL 

FEBRICIDE  PILLS 

For  Malarial  AmonoHS,  Nbubalgia  and  Sick 
HxAnACHE.  50  cents. 

NATROUTHIC  SALTS 

For  Habitnsl  Constipation,  Torimr  of  the  Bowels  and  In-^ 
action  of  the  Liver,  50  cents. 

At  all  Drnggista.  or  from 
COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Uterainre,  G88)  Washington,  D.  C. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  PtmplM  to  obstinate  Eciema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  tbs 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OMTWIIT. 

It  makes  tbe  skin  soft,  smooth  snd  hsaltby,  pRK 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

Me.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  dc  CO., 
931  Cmiuerce  St.,  PhUadelphla. 


nnca  nahobal 
raizE  of 


16y600  Francs 


THE  GREAT 


French  Tonic 


Your  dmggUt  must  have 
it— if  not,  tend  name  and 
addraas  to 

X.rOUGZXA  ECO. 
a5>as  >.  william  SL 
IhwTsriL 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 


ope  to  Mias  Rachel  T.  Wyatt,  CencrevUle  (Cape  Cod), 


XUM 


8S 


THE  EVAKGEUST. 


September  5,  1895. 


That  Delicious 
Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 
the  Soups  served  at  the  best 
Caf^s,  can  be  secured  at  home, 


A  Cruise  ‘‘the 

Mediterranean 

Br  speciftlly  chartered  steamer  “  Friesland  ”  (Tam  tons), 
January  89,  1898,  visitinu  Bermuda,  Olbraltar,  Malaga, 
Granada.  Alhambra,  Algiers.  Cairo;  10  days  In  Palestine. 
Bevront,  Ephesns,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $560  and  np,  excnrsions,  fees,  etc.,  Inclnded .  Organ¬ 
ised  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-U.  >*.  Vioe-Con- 
sol  at  Jerusalem.  Ocean  ticaets  all  lines.  80  parties  to 
Europe.  Send  for  Tourist  Gasette. 

F.  C.  CLARK.  Tourist  Agent, 

lit  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

BOCKD  THE  WOKLD  PABTT  8TABTS  OCTUBEB  8. 


RICHELIEU  AND  ONTMIO  NAVI6ATI0N  CO. 

TAKE  A  HOUDAY  AND  OO  THBOUOH 

AMERICA’S  FAIRYLAND. 

The  Thousand  Islands, 

The  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

And  the  River  Saguenay. 

Ton  can  see  more  and  get  greater  comfort  in  travelling 
on  onr  palace  steamers  than  by  any  other  means. 

TOBOIiTO>HOirTBEAL  LINE.  Steamers  leave  Toronto 
until  Sept.  15,  daily,  except  Sunday,  for  Montreal,  and 
returning  leave  at  10  A.M. 

HONTBEAL.QCEBEC  LINE.  Steamers  leave  Montreal  at 
7  P.M.  and  Qnehec  at  5  P.M.,  daily.  Sunday  at  8  P.M. 

8ABUKNAI  LINE.  Steamers  leave  Quebec  daily,  except 
Sunday,  at  7.80  A.M.,  until  Aug.  Zi. 

For  information  and  tickets,  apply  to 
JOSEPH  F.  DOLAN.  D.P.A.,  8  King  St.  East,  Toronto. 
H.  FOSTER  CHAFFEE.  D.P.A. 

188  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 
L.  H.  MTRAND,  Quebec. 


HOME 

Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  \  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-fourth  Somi-annua!  Statement,  July,  1895, 
SCMBIABY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oasli  In  Banks, . $430,466  67 

BmJ  Estate, .  1,693,616  97 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  •  1,427,000  00 

Bank,  Trust  Oo.,  and  Bailioad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Vslns),  ....  3,764,881  00 
State  and  Olty  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  -  792,301  73 

Bonds  k  Mortoages,  being  first  lisn  on  Beal  Estate,  486,842  28 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  *  ■  167,860  00 

Presslnmc  nnoolleotM  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  620,476  32 
Intwest  dns  and  aoomed  on  1st  July,  1896,  46,137  26 

$9,408,660  22 

.  LIABILITIES. 

OasbOaritsl, . $3,000  000  06 

Bosorve  Freimnm  Fund,  ...  4,341,010  00 

Boserve  for  Unpaid  Losm  and  (dalms  -  723,640  60 

HetSnrplni,  ...  .  1,344,009  72 


EAST3CAN  KODAK  OO., 

SttfHplt  photo  hooklft  Isl  V 

for  stamps,  KULHISa  I  BK,  W.  X. 

Magic  Lanterns. 

oil.  Lime,  gcg  Electric  Light. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  B.  Colt 
A  Co..  16  Beekman  Street,  New 
York;  189  LaSaUe  St ,  Chicago; 
114(1  Market  St.,  San  Frimciaco. 

THE  AMEBICAN  SrXDAY.SCHOOL  UNION, 
BSIABUSHKD  IN  PHILADKLPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  deeUtnte,  sparsely  setUed 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mlsaionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
E^xpense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  in  1894 ;  also  ICB  frontier 
churches  from  schools  prevtonsly  eetaUished.  70  years  of 
prosperity  WiU  you  help  ns  and  share  in  the  blessing  7 
Every  dular  acceptable.  925.00  starts  anew  school,  furnishing 
it  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  9800.00  snp- 
porta  a  miselonary  one  year.  Von  can  have  letters  direct  from 
mtaslonary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Bancbo**,  Dis.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  tc  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  $5*52 
POCKET  KODAK 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 


In  the  Monntalna  of  Pennsylvania.  Only.^  hours  from 
New  Toik;  8  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir* 
culars  free.  Iff.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

JL  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 

all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat,  sun- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tenuis, 
Croquet,  etc.  Maseage,  electricity,  all  baths  and  all 
health  aj^liancee.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natural 


washFngton 


—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


$  1 4,000,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thotuands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit; 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periect 


States.  Mend  for  b(>ok  and  rates. 


Walter's  Sanitarium 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 

By  Qaoaox  John  Bomanxs.  Edited  by  Chas.  Oork,  Canon 
of  Westminster.  Second  edition.  Cloth,  gUt  top.  Price 


“  WUl  rank  among  the  most  valnable  books  the  oeatury  haa 
iroduMd.  It  would  be  dllBcult  to  overeetlmate  Ita  value  and 
mp<Htaaee."— Chicago  Tribunx. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 


**  It  is  most  aareeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  aflSalrs. 

‘‘  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  8.  FBENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  SnpL  of  AgeneieA 
2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


$9,408,660  22 

DAKIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
ElIrIDGE  [Vloe-Preddents. 

ARETOAH^^Wr¥is.  i  S«oreUrie8 


